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Elisabeth Rethberg 


who has been selected by Toscanini to sing the role of Desdemona in the revival of Othello at La Scala, following 

many important opera and concert engagements which she is now fulfilling in Europe. Before leaving this country 

recently this distinguished artist fulfilled a season of twentv-five performances at Ravinia Park with outstanding 
success. She returns to the Metropolitan in December. 
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ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 
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ART OF SINGING 


| METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
| 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Phone 2634 Penn. 
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Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 7C 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 
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COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
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GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 
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VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 
Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 
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WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 

2838W, Rockville Center 


Teacher 


Residence Phone: 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 


| Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
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FRENCH AND DancinGc—HarMony, COMPOSITION, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Musi 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
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Piano, 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Hall Studios, 


Carnegie New York City 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 


at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
two days weekly. 

New York studio two days weekly. 

St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 


Teaching 
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MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Endicott 9685 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


| Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


| First American School for Orchestra Players. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON | 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street | 

Phone: 10167 Schuyler 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
A 
vacancies for string and wind instruments. 

303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


few 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
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|EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - 


Phone 2628 


New York 


Pensylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts 





Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
3312 
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Summer Class July-September, Bedford, Pa 
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Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
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Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, 
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New York 


157 East 
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|CARL FIQUE 
/'KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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VOICE SPECIALIST. 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
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STUDIOS 
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appointment only 
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1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J22335.25. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA —, ewan 1425 Broadway, New York 

Suite 15. one: 2634 Pennsylvania 

¢ SHAFFNER =~ 42 W. a 8t., N. Y. 
Tel. Plaza 3500. 
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VOICE 
809 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


:DILLING 


Hollywood, Calif. 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. 51 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y. Tel Circle iii 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 
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Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
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SERGEI 
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' VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
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MUSICAL 


cA4Ut" COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
able address, American Express Co.. A B € code 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J- 














COURIER 


Te TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal pedagog Srp ae ip recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Volve Repairer and C 
Special Course in Diction Pupils prepared “ey Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOMER M 0 W E Bh 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 











: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
Zz Violin Instruction 

14 East 88th St., New York Tel. 6498 Lenox 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


DEMMS xo 


CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedra) 


“Spring Is Here’”’ “Joyous Youth” ‘“‘Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


urk HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF gpecins 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Y ascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—==== Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 ead Bidp.. zasts ant 57th St. 
Address: 144 E 
Tel. Mott Haven O363. hs ah ‘York 





















































BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


a el 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475. Endicott 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, S. c. 


MARTHA TEACHER OF 

a4 WILLIAMS filcin 
Clear, Definite Instruction and Immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


‘ROWLEY © 


5 Fort 
Washing: 
Baritone Soloist, —— 
St. John the Divi 


IMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 











Phone: Wa: 
Heights “Ost 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


vein “+ a 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with —, La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
N. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 








Concert 
Organist 
command.” — 


ZMnm>s | PCH aP 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., "or York 


{BUTLER 








Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLY Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STFINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, haa A 
Representing Louis Graveure Singing 
Steinway Hall Circle 5231 Now’ York City 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


FROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 








N. Y. 

















E Vocal Studio Voice Ne: ct 
N Coaching, Ew ay 
E 637 Madison Ave., . Tel. Regent 7450 | 


Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicet! 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 











Cencert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “Sex: 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address — 15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 


ws, DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metsepeiiien Opera House Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
hone: Waverly 4200 


MARK OSTER 


‘Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ii! 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 


Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 





























>2| 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., a York City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


"LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New Yorn 
Plaza 2690 


mQO 





mznron>e 








ANTONIO MELI 


American Baritone 
Care of Musica Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piano 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for’ 
the furthering of {nterest in Opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Sereneet ae E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 


| Office and Warerooms: 














695 Fifth Avenue 
You can’t buy better— 


i] why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on_the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for C entury—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 








free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; 


‘ ¢ 


parents appreciate the saving. 


€) 
wh 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. ne - | 


CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


and they know 





203 W. 40th Street, New York City 














VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American | Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


EUNICE HOWARD 


INC. 
New York 


ST 
Management " 7, “3 ALL, 
113 West 57th Street 


‘ ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


15 East 38th St., 
Lexington 10125 


—s eee a PONS 


Studlo: New York 


ez-alumnus 


8 Fs ance 
ano or Solfeggio at 
home 
We 7 


Individual instruction in Pi 
the pupil's 
Care of M ri " 


BENDITZKY | 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg; Chicago 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


L 
E 
Oo 
N 


Studio: 


ROBERT 


1 BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


| ma=cor orom>z 7OO-u 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 





MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 

American Concert Management, Inc. 
Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street 
New York City 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N. Y. 


Beatrice MacCue 
At Bien Raia 


;STRASSNER 


Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 

“Would have stirred civic pride in many 
musical communities.”"—Times e 
Studie: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. S7th St., New Yor, 


GLEASON "= 
SSTALLINGS ini 


6 East som’ St. 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 











‘MUSICAL BUREAU | 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


117 West 61st Street, New York 
Columbus 10012 





Phone: 1002] River | 


SOPRANO 


| 1430 Kimball! Bidg., Chicago. 
New York City | 





| 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Eastman School ef Music | 


| 


OMrA>rIO 


October 13, 1927 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Bee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built ” its ——— 
maker 

7 Its continued use in such inetitutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 s 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -- MAKERS 











he DUO-AR 


‘Reproducing “Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY * STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati 











WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured ~in the musical center ef America for forty-nine years 














Manufacturers of the 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











(FRANK) 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Composer-Pianist Concert Planist and Pedagogue Specializing in 
Voice Bullding Interpretation and Technique 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Fall term begins September 15th. 


Instruction-T hat-Builds 
a 9 Enter Telephone 
Tra. 3614 
HAROLD 


ST TEeDON DUGEE |ELENORE ALTMAN 


FRANCES a 
DUZ EE ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Soprano— Dic! 
s10 Wart Tia Se- Now York hone 1840 ‘Trafalgar Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 
































Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


The 
our ad appears 


REASO in this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 39th Street New York City 


Phone: Wabash 2293 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 











Pennsylvania 
2828 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 
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LONDON PROMENADE CONCERTS | 
AN OVERWHELMING SUCCESS 


Season Officially Opened—Fainting a Regular Feature— Pianists Again in the Ascendency. 


Lonpon.—The Promenade Concerts, which provide London 
with musical fare during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, have just ended one of the most successful seasons in 
the entire thirty-three years of their existence. 

Various factors have contributed to this success. The 
narrow escape the series had from being extinguished al- 
together last spring and their eleventh hour rescue by the 
Corporation undoubtedly enhanced 
who were astonished over 
Another reason 


British Broadcasting 
their value in the eyes of many 
the fuss that was made about losing them. 
was the issuing of subscription tickets at 
reduced rates. But most of all, the crowded 
condition of the house seems to have been 
due to the advertising achieved by broad- 

casting some of the programs—apparently a 
victory for the radio over the managers 
who claim that broadcasting hurts concert- 
giving. 

However that may be, the same kind of 
programs that last year were played by the 
same orchestra, under the same conductor, 
often to half-empty houses, were listened to 
this season by as many hundreds as could 
get by the numerous police and firemen 
@onspicuous at every performance. Queues 
were formed almost daily and more often 
than not people were turned away. 

Serious LisTENERS 

\ regular feature of these concerts was 
fainting. Hardly an evening passed with- 
out one or more ladies being carried out 
into the refreshment room, there to be 
propped up on chairs or left leaning over 
until they sufficiently recovered to 
return! For this public comes, not to sate 
vulgar curiosity and leave again, but really 
to listen carefully to every note. There is 
no whispering, nor jostling—no movement 
of any kind in the hall itself, and the few 
uninitiated who permit themselves the bad 
taste of walking through the corridor are 
looked upon with silent disdain by those 
who have been crowded out there through 
the open doors. 

LONG 

London is so vast that one 
different types of audience every night for 
a week, and those at the Proms are unlike 
any found during the season proper. 
Here is Greenwich Village at its most 
Bohemian. Women who once wore short 
hair and skirts to proclaim their individual- 
ity now wear them both long, for the same 
reason. Young men in Byronesque collars 
arrive late and breathless from night-school, 
with their books under their arms, and 
American school teachers, finishing up a 
Cook's tour in London on their way back 
home, are conspicuous in the crowd. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday are still 
devoted to Wagner, Bach and Beethoven 
respectively, while Mozart and Haydn even- 
ings are added here and there. For the rest 
there is an ever increasing quantity of 
Brahms, and Handel, too, is becoming a 
favorite; although, owing to lack of time, 
the concerts ran for only six instead of the 
usual ten weeks, there is less of his music 
than last year. Sprinkled through the re- 
mainder of the program are names like = oF 
Richard Strauss, Dvorak, Liszt, Weber, 

Gluck, Schumann, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Moussorgsky, Boccherini, Rossini, Bizet, 
Berlioz and many others. The moderns in- 
clude most of the contemporary English composers, and 
Paul Hindemith. Percy Grainger’s Molly on the Shore 
and Handel in the Strand were duly applauded by the audi- 
Grainger, present, was much feted. 
AMERICAN SOLOISTS 
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some of the soloists have been men- 
It is worth repeating, however, 
that two Americans have figured well among the soloists, 
namely Harry Solloway, first violinist of the season, and 
Rachel Morton, dramatic soprano, who sang at two concerts. 

The last day of the Proms, marks 
the official opening of the London musical season, and if 
the inauguration is any criterion, it promises, like last year, 
to be a season for pianists. Myra Hess and Mark Ham- 
bourg gave afternoon recitals in the Wigmore and Queen’s 
Hall and Vladimir de Pachmann the following afternoon in 
the Albert Hall. The outstanding feature of Myra Hess’ 
program was the Schubert A major sonata (op. 120), a 
beautiful work, and charmingly played. Equally artistic 
and sympathetic performances were given the Mozart C 
minor Fantasia and the Brahms F minor sonata, rousing 
the audience to vociferous expressions of delight. 

Mark Hambourg was given a most cordial welcome at 
this his first appearance after a South American tour, and 
his usual astounding technic was fully displayed in Brahms’ 
Handel Variations. Unfortunately his striving after effect 
was likewise fully displayed, somewhat to the detriment of 
3rahms, and also Beethoven and Chopin. 

De PACHMANN’sS UNCEASING PoPULARITY 
De Pachmann should ‘be called the king of pianists, for 


The novelties and 
tioned in previous articles. 


always a Saturday, 


artist-pupil of Emilio Roxas, 
Company. 
tenor, ts 
She ts the possessor of a dramatic voice of fine quality and has had considerable 


experience ompanies in 


like the monarch, he “can do no wrong” in the eyes of his 

people. The Albert Hall was crowded to hear and see this 

little man who has celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday. 
(Continued on page 27) 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Statement 
General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza announces that his 


twentieth season at the Metropolitan Opera House will begin 
on Monday evening, October 31, with Turandot, with Mmes. 


by Laviosa 


DELLA SAMOILOFF, 

who has been engaged by the Chi 
daughter of the late Leonid 
New York vocal teacher of the 


1g0 
Samotloff, the 
not related to the 


Miss 


and in guest appearances with several « 


country. 


in concert 


Jeritza and Guilford and Messrs. Lauri-Volpi, De Luca, 
Ludikar ; conductor, Mr. Serafin. 

The Philadelphia season will begin on Tuesday 
November 1, with Gioconda, with Mmes. Rosa 
Telva and Alcock; and Messrs. Gigli, Danise and 
Mr. Serafin, conductor. 

The first novelty of the season will be Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s Violanta, with Mme. Jeritza and Messrs. Kirch- 
hoff and Whitehill; conductor, Mr. Bodanzky; stage direc- 
tor, Mr. von Wymetal; scenery by Mr. Urban. 

Violanta will be given together with the revival of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel, conductor, Mr. Bodanzky, 
on Saturday afternoon, November 5, the cast to be announced 
later. 

In the third week 
f Norma, with Rosa Ponselle 


evening, 
Ponselle, 
Rothier ; 


revival 
and Messrs 


of the season there will be the 
in the title role 


Civic 
Samoiloff, 
same 


Lauri-Volpi and Pinza; conductor, 
tor, Mr. Thewman; scenery by Mr. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza announces that gag 
other American artists for the coming season: Grace 
soprano, well known in New York, and Everett 
baritone. Mme. Dorothee Manski, lyric s« prano of the 
lin Opera, has also been eng A complete list of Met 
politan artists for this will be printed 
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aged. 
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season 


WORCESTER’S SIXTY-EIGHTH 
FESTIVAL A GREAT EVENT 


Albert Stoessel Conducts—Noted Soloists Participate 

Worcester, Mass.—All wére represented in 

throng which made up a capacity house audience for 
68th annual Worcester Music Festival, o7 

ing W ednesday evening, October 5 Bes 

the great number of regular festival d 
tees, a number of former festival conductor 

composers and soloists, and teac 
were present, and later made their way 
the reception room where congratulations ; 
greetings 


ages 


critics 


were exchanged The spirit 
celebration ran high throughout the c 
and the ball itself wore the | f 
hom« to all those who reg ularly 
pertormances of the festival ev 
The audience began to ; 
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Giorgio Polacco and Edith Mason 
Arrive 
Giorgio Polacc Mrs. Polacco, 
thes to opera lovers as Mason, arr 
New York on the Conte Biancamano 
Genoa on October 7 and spent two da 
New York before continuing on their 
to Chicago for the opening of th 
of the Chicago Civic Opera ( ompany 
The successes that Miss Mason had at La Scala, u 
direction of Toscanini, have already been 
Musica Courter and need not be resta ed 
it may not be out of place to remark that art 
real, whatever the nationality of the artist 
adequacely proved by the career of Edith Mason 
to be noted that she was so thor mughly 
was called upon for only a single rehearsal 
is a triumph under such circumstances. 

Mr. Polacco was urged by a ré presentat ive 
CourRIER to give some advance details of the 
but preferred to let such details come fr 
offices in Chicago. He said, however, that the seas: 
be bigger and better than ever, and that there woul 
novelties that would be 


and 
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prep 
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Sure to 
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please the publi 
announcement will be awaited with great interest. 





RETURNING 


(Ship News, by the Special 

New York, Octoper 10. 
this week brought opera 
open the season. 

Martha Attwood, who sang The Star Spangled Banner at 
the opening of the American Legion Convention, Paris, ar- 
rived on the De Grasse to open her season at Town Hall, 
November 15, before appearing at the Metropolitan. She 
returns from a season at Rimini. While in Italy she went 
over the score of Madonna Imperia, which is to have an 


Practically every incoming liner 
and concert artists, arriving to 
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Musical Courier Quarantine 


WANDERERS a9 


Reporter 


\merican premiere this year at th 
‘ranco Alfano, the composer. 
Alberto Jonas, on the same ship, said he found : 
tuneful and hopeful despite financial depressions. Musical 
standards in Brussels are higher than in Paris, he said sca 
the Belgians willing to maintain good concerts and ope ras 
by paying the relatively high price of 85c for orchestra seats 
He plans to complete the two final volumes of his 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Comments on the Music of Saint-Saens 


half-a-dozen musicians sitting round a dining table in 
Paris in the spring of 1927 fell to discussing music, as is 
the custom of musicians in all parts of the world. Saint- 
Saéns, who had been dead six years, was mentioned. “How 
much of his music will remain,” asked one of the company ? 
“Pas une feuille’—*“Not a sheet,” replied an eminent pianist 
and pedagogue. Is that true? Is all the enormous output 
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concertos for the piano with orchestral accompaniment. 
of them had considerable vogue when they were new to the 


By CLARENCE LUCAS 


world. But his compositions and transcriptions for piano 
solo have always been neglected by pianists. He had the 
technic of an executant and the skill of a composer greater 
than Chopin ever possessed. Was it genius that he lacked? 
Or was he too many-sided to be able to direct his genius at 
full power through a single channel ? 

He 
orchestra. 
many seasons. 


wrote a number of concertos for the violin with 
The third one, in B minor, was much played for 
It was undoubtedly the best of his compo- 
sitions for the violin. But Saint-Saéns was not a violinist. 
His passages are awkward on the finger-board. Many vio- 
linists say that they have to practice scales and exercises for 
the violin to recover their technical skill after working on a 
Saint-Saens work. Here again was another channel 
through which he sought to express himself without knowing 
the fingerboard as well as he knew the keyboard of the 
piano. 

Saint-Saéns composed several symphonies for the grand 
orchestra. What do they lack? Beside the massive works 
of his contemporary, Brahms, they are thin and light, pic- 
turesque and sprightly. The same deficiency in breadth and 
majesty which prevented Saint-Saéns from writing well for 
the organ is felt in his larger orchestral works. He had no 
trace of the epic in his nature. His smaller symphonic 
poems,—Omphale, Macabre, Phaeton,—are delightfully mel- 
odic, humorous, descriptive, fanciful, but smaller in every 
way than the symphonic poems of Liszt which preceded 
them 

Saint-Saéns composed many Who sings them? 
They never occupied the programs of song recitals, like the 
more satisfactory [ Dupare, Chausson, Fauré, De- 
As a song composer he certainly has had no recog- 


songs. 


songs of 
bussy. 
nition. 

The composition of choral works,—odes, cantatas, ora- 
torios,—took up a great deal of his time. None of his 
choral works seems to have become an established favorite 
with the public. The universal popularity of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Haydn's Creation, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Mendel- 
ssohn’s Elijah, Mozart’s Requiem, show \that the public is 
willing enough to accept the right kind of choral work. 
Saint-Saéns had plenty of opportunity to write a choral 
work with a popular appeal. He was invited by most of 
the great choirs of Europe to compose an ode or oratorio. 
Again his lack of epic bigness debarred him from writing 
in the grand manner. His deficiency was certainly not intel- 
lectual. He was without a doubt a more intellectual man 
than either Mozart or Chopin was. Emotional strength di- 
rected by a serviceable brain is the necessary equipment of 
a composer. If Saint-Saéns failed to take rank among the 
greatest composers of the world his failure must be attrib- 
uted to his emotions rather than to his intellect. The engine 
was superb; the steam pressure was low. His culture was 
great and profound, and his critical faculties were excellent. 
His fine taste and good judgment directed his constructive 
faculties when he composed by reflection instead of by 
inspiration. If he had been as ignorant of the orchestra as 
Chopin was,—as incapable of writing for the organ,—as de- 
void of instinct for the violinm—as unfamiliar with choral 
technic,—he might have written a great number of piano 
works to keep his name alive long after his dozen operas, 
many choral works, innumerable orchestral pieces, volumes 
of songs, are neglected and forgotten. 

Will not musical history eventually record that the opera 
Samson and Delila by Saint-Saéns was the greatest French 
opera of the nineteenth century? Perhaps the delightful 
little melody, The Swan, will outlive even the Dance Ma 
cabre, the violin concerto in B minor, and the piano con- 
certo in G minor. One of the poets of antiquity wrote that 
a chip had a better chance on the stream of time than a big 
ship had Alas! For Saint-Saéns launched many a big 
ship, but tossed very few chips upon the stream. 

* * * 


It is not out of place here to remind the American readers 
of this article that Saint-Saéns made a speech at the inaugu 
ration of the American Conservatoire at Fontainebleau on 
June 26, 1921, six months before his death in Africa at the 
f eighty-six. 


age ot 
* * * 

When Saint-Saéns was in America in 1915 for the Ex- 
position at San Francisco, it fell to my lot to translate for 
the Musicat Court&r the speech on music which he delivered 
at the Exposition. Later in the same year Saint-Saéns al- 
lowed me to make several photographs of himself on board 
the Rochambeau in the dock at New York a few minutes 
before he returned to France. The photograph which is 
shown herewith is unquestionably the last one ever made of 
him in America. 

* *” * 
The name Saint-Saéns can be traced backwards to its 
source in France a thousand years ago. It comes originally 
from the name of an Irish priest who took the name Sido- 
nius when baptized. He was afterwards canonized. <A 
chateau was built and named after him, Sanctus Sidonius, 
and a little village eventually grew up around the chateau. 
The village, now called Saint-Saéns, exists to-day. Accord- 
ing to the author Jean Bonnerot, there were several lords 


and knights of eminence named de Saint-Saéns in the his- 
tory of France and Normandy in the eleventh century. 
» * + 


The composer Charles Camille Saint-Saéns was born in 
Paris, October 9, 1835. He died in Algiers, North Africa, 
December 16, 1921. In his will he stipulated that “if my ob- 
sequies are religious, I wish the services to be short, and I 
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The last residence of Saint-Saéns in Paris, No. 83, 
Courcelles. It bears a memorial tablet. 


rue de 


forbid the performance of the Pie Jesu known as the air of 
Stradella.”. The post mortem humor of this criticism of 
Stradella will become hilarious when a future composer for- 
bids the music of Saint-Saens at his funeral services. 
* s * 
He was baptized in the church of Saint-Sulpice, October 
27, 1835, and his funeral services were held in La Madeleine, 


Saint-Saéns on board the Rochambeau leaving New York 
for France, July 17, 1915. 

on the day before Christmas, 1921. He had been organist of 

La Madeleine for seventeen years. 

He is buried in the famous cemetery on the south side of 
Paris, called Montparnasse. The funeral was directed by 
the archbishop of Paris, and the expenses were borne by 
the state. 

The president of the Five Academies described Saint- 
Saéns as the master who had the youth of Mozart and the 
age of Titian, keeping to the end his jovial and caustic manner. 
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SEASIDE FESTIVAL 


Harrogate’s First “Feast of Music” a Great Success—Ten Novelties in Three Concerts 


HarroGATte, ENGLAND.—One of the chief features of post- 
war music in England has been the growth of musical 
festivals which—without disrespect—may be called festivals 
of the second class, that is to say, festivals which rely upon 
local conductors and local orchestras and do not employ any 
chorus. 

Before the war the only notable one of this type was 
Bournemouth, but now we have Hastings, Eastbourne, Mar- 
gate, all South Coast resorts, and this year was added a 
tentative function at Cheltenham. All these it should be 
noticed are sea-side or health resorts, and their object is 
largely to boom the attractions of those places. 

Last week we had, in addition to the list, Harrogate in 


Yorkshire, which was anxious to prove that it had other 
amenities besides evil tasting and worse smelling sulphur 
waters. All these places possess, besides Town Councils 
which realize that music is, in the long run, a good invest- 
ment, conductors who know their business and have the 
gift of organization. 
Cameron, ALIAs HinpENBURG 

Harrogate has, in Basil Cameron, a man fully equipped 
in these respects. He is now, indeed, in many ways the best 
of our younger conductors. In his early days he was a 
member of Sir Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THE MYSTERY OF HEAD RESONANCE EXPLAINED 
By Martha A. Williams 
Copyright 1927, by the Musical Courier Company. All 
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What resonance is in general, any dictionary or book of 
physics plainly tells us. The following references are from 
A Textbook of Physics by Wentworth & Hill, published by 
Ginn & Company, of Boston, page 366, subject, Resonance, 
the third paragraph: “If the generator of sound and the 
resonator agree in vibration period we have sympathic 
vibrations and the maximum strengthening effect. If the 
generator and resonator do not agree in vibration period, 
the vibrations of the resonator are said to be forced and the 
strengthening effect is much less.” Under the same sub- 
ject in this book there is much worth reading. 

Webster says: “French, résonance; Latin, resonantia, an 
echo. 1, Act of resounding; quality or state of being re- 
sonant. 2, A prolongation or increase of sound due to the 
sympathetic vibration of some body capable of moving in 
the proper period; hence, by extention, the counterpart of 
this phenomenon in the case of vibrations other than sound; 
3, Just as a series of small pulls at the right intervals will 
set a large bell to swinging so resonance results from the 
repetition of small impulses which, when the bodies are in 
tune have a purely additive effect, but otherwise tend to 
neutralize one another.” Resonant is defined as: “To re- 
sound. I. Returning or capable of returning sound; fitted 
to resound ; resounding, ringing or echoing back. 2. Physics, 
pertaining to, or exhibiting resonance; adjusted so as to 
respond to vibrations of a given frequency. Phonetics, 
characterized by resonance in the nasal passage.” 

RESONANCE IN CONNECTION WITH THE HUMAN VOICE 

When we use the word resonance in connection with the 
human voice we know that the voice that is resonant is 
beautiful. It has a rich vibration, free from all interfer- 
ences, from the deepest chest tones to the highest head 
tones, and no tone, however high, as long as it is within 
the compass of that particular kind of voice, will ever sound 
pinched, but will have a decided “room at the top” sound. 
Many voices are beautiful in the lower range but suddenly, 
on a certain tone (it varies slightly with different voices), 
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all beauty disappears and the tones sound pinched, tight 
and flat and can no longer be called resonant. This “room 
at the top” sound is no mysterious phenomenon but results 
from perfectly simple physical laws, easy to explain and 
easy to understand. To explain the resonance of the hu- 
man voice we must understand that all the mechanism in 
the path of the breath has its proper work to do and no part 
may encroach upon another without disaster to the tone. 
All that tone can be is vocalized breath, so it is upon what 
we do with the breath that the resonance depends. 


When we inhale normally we all know that the air is 
drawn into the nostrils, passes through the nasal passage 
above the hard and soft palates, back and down past the 
uvula and root of tongue, then through the glottis into the 
trachea, then into the large bronchial tubes, thence into the 
small bronchial tubes and lastly into the air cells of the 
lungs, but we do not all know that the lungs are not the 
propelling force in this inhalation. The lungs rest on a 
very solid flooring which is called the diaphragm, a muscu- 
lar and tendonous partition which separates the cavity of 
the chest from that of the abdoman. It is convex upward, 
attached to the cartilages of the breast bone in front and 
slopes down at the back where it is fastened to the fifth 
or sixth spinal vertabrae, and around the sides it is joined 
to the muscles inside the thorax or chest cavity. When we 
inhale, the middle of the diaphragm sinks down and flattens 
out, and this action increases the space of the thorax and 
causes the lungs to inflate. For singing, the diaphragm 
must be developed to such a degree of strength that it can 
withstand a good solid tapping, almost a blow, without in- 
terfering with the rhythmic flow of breath. All control of 
the breath, both inhaling and exhaling must be at the 
diaphragm, never in the neck. If it is controlled in the 
neck or throat there will be no resonance and we will find 
that in singing a phrase or vocalize, after vocalization has 
become impossible there is still air in the lungs to be ex- 
haled, and this results from muscular tension. 

EXHALING IN SINGING 

In singing, if the breath were sent back over the same 
route it took to get in with one very important exception 
we would have perfect resonance but nature placed a little 
delicate mechanism in the path of the exhaled breath which 
very few understand. If you will take a mirror and look 
in your mouth you will see that the roof of it is an arched 
bony structure and this is called the hard palate. Touch it 
with your finger and then let your finger slide back and 
you will feel a soft spot and this is the soft palate and ends 
in a little soft lobe or tiny tongue called the uvula. This 
soft palate, combined with the uvula, is called the “veil of 
the uvula.” From this veil, when the mouth is open very 
wide, you will see two little arched bands, seemingly of 
skin, sloping downward and these are called “the pillars of 
the fauces.” If you will watch this mechanism you will 
see that when the back of the tongue is down, the veil of 
the uvula is up and visa versa. While the mouth is wide 


open, say the word “hung” and watch them come together ; 
then say the word “ha,” and watch them spring apart. 
Don’t lose sight of this fact, that the action of these two 
parts are contrary, they are not both up or both down at 
the same time, but touch and spring apart like the eyelids. 

This spot in our vocal mechanism is subjected to much 
abuse by many students. They even go so far as to hold 
the tongue down with a spoon or other instrument and then 
touch the uvula to sense the upward action of the soft palate. 
It is this very action that destroys all resonance, because 
when the veil of the uvula is lifted way up it obstructs the 
only possible channel to the nasal or head cavities. The only 
passage to the head resonance chambers is up in back of 
the veil of the uvula, and when it is lifted the tone is shut 
out from the head cavities and comes tumbling out of the 
mouth, losing every chance of gaining resonance. When 
this veil of the uvula is lifted, as explained above, the back 
of the tongue sinks down and the pillars of the fauces are 
pitifully stretched and in time they resent this action and 
become inflamed and lame, making singing impossible. In 
most voices, throughout the lower and middle part, the 
uvula hangs down without pressure, but it is when an at- 
tempt is made to use the high tones that it springs up, and 
this action is what causes the change of tone quality be- 
cause the passage to the head or nasal cavities has been 
shut off. The tongue, in sinking down at the back, pushes 
against the epiglottis, which is situated right in the root 
of the tongue, and this in turn pushes down on the glottis, 
and the result is that the tone is swallowed or smothered, 
instead of being allowed to soar as it should. 


ALIASES UNpER WHICH INCoRRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 


TRAVEL 


While we are on this subject of incorrect voice produc- 
tion it may be well to tell some of the aliases under which 
it travels: “the flattened tongue,” “the lifted uvula,” “the 
yawn” and “the open throat.” There may be some more 
but these come to me at the present writing. If you are 
a victim of the open throat theory take your mirror once 
more and look in your mouth while you do what you call 
“opening the throat.” You will see that the back of the 
mouth stretches apart, the back of the tongue goes down 
and the uvula goes up, stretching the pillars of the fauces. 
However, the throat itself remains unchanged. 

The veil of the uvula should be allowed, and even coaxed, 
to remain down, the back of the tongue held high, the pil- 
lars of the fauces binding them together as by steel like 
elastic bands, making the escape into the mouth as small 
as possible, and allowing all this mechanism to come for- 
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ward away from the back wall of the pharanx. This action 
opens wide the channels into the head cavities, or nasal 
passages, where the tone gets its resonance. All pressure 
is thus removed from above and from below and the tone 
soars seemingly above the head. Even in the highest 
head tones there must always remain room for a passage 
of air up in back of the uvula and this is how we get that 
“room at the top” sound which is correct voice placement. 
One very strange phase of correct voice placement is that 
if you talk “head cavities” or “resonance chambers” sing- 
ers will smile and nod approval, but if you say “nasal pas- 
sage” a look of horror goes around, whereas a glance in 
any physiology book will quickly show them to be one 
and the same thing. However, care must be taken not to 
substitute the twang for this nasal resonance. 

From these references and my explanation it wall be 
seen that much is known about resonance and that-t can 
easily be applied to the human voice. We must open the 
only channel that exists for the tone to get into the nasal 
passages where it can “vibrate, sound, resound and echo.” 
This head tone or vibration is the “additive quality” which 
gives the voice carrying power. “The generator” (the sound 
in the mouth) will “agree with the resonator” (the sound 
in the nasal passage) “above,” and we have “the maximum 
strengthening effect,” and our tone is not “forced” because 
we have that decided “room at the top” sound, known as 
overtones. Every part is in correct relation to the other 
parts and the breath has been exhaled as it was inhaled, ex- 
cept that enough was allowed to excape through the mouth 
for color and pronunciation. 

Thus is explained away the mystery about head reson- 
ance. 





BERLIN’S MUSICAL 
SEASON OPENS EARLY 


Revivals of Cherubini and Bizet Operas—Bruno Walter’s 
Recovery—First Appearance of Mexican Orchestra 
—lIrene Scharrer Charms Hearers—Nevada Van 

der Veer’s Success 


3ERLIN.—Berlin’s musical season opened very early this 
year, about September 1, with the revival of Cherubini’s Les 
Deux Journées at the Municipal Opera House. This master- 
piece, which enjoyed a world-wide celebrity a century ago, 
and which influenced Beethoven to such a degree that it 
might be called a precursor of Fidelio, has been so com- 
pletely forgotten by the present generation that only musi- 
cians of advanced age have ever heard it. 

There have been some signs of a Cherubini renaissance in 
Germany these last few years and it is a question whether 
Les Deux Journées will help materially towards consolidat- 
ing Cherubini’s almost lost reputation as a great master. 
The score unquestionably abounds in masterly traits and the 
hand of a great artist becomes noticeable frequently enough. 
Certainly a few pieces at least, such as the final sextet, the 
soldiers’ chorus and the great duet do not miss their effect 
even in the twentieth century. 

But on the whole, Les Deux Journées, which treats the 
subject of conjugal love and faithful confidence very much 
like Fidelio, appears to us like a weaker repetition of Bee- 
thoven’s opera in spite of being its predecessor. Moreover, 
the extensive dialogue, mixed in between the musical num- 
bers, appeared rather old-fashioned and took away a good 
deal from the impressiveness of the music. 

The performance was of a remarkably high quality. Rob- 
ert Denzler, the new conductor (formerly at the Ziirich 
Opera, is a musician of distinction, high intellectual capacities 
and artistic authority. A cast of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the ensemble did full justice to the musical demands. 
Grete Stiickgold as Constance was at her best, singing with 
admirable vocal display, while the singing and acting of her 
partners, Erik Enderlein, and Alexander Kipnis was ex- 
pressive and powerful. The minor parts were also well 
presented and special praise is due the chorus. 

A Bizet GEM 

Bizet’s little one-act opera, Djamileh, hardly known to 
the general public, has likewise had a revival at the Municipal 
Opera House and a most successful one. The charm of 
Djamileh rests solely in the music, for the libretto is as 
insignificant and uninteresting as possible. Djamileh, the 
fair slave of a wealthy Arabian member of the jeunesse 
dorée, is to be replaced by a successor, according to the laws 
of the Harem, where no woman is allowed to enjoy the 
master’s favor more than a month. Djamileh, however, 
who is not only deeply in love with her master, but also 
very clever, knows how to deceive him by inflaming his 
desires in a disguise, presenting herself as the new mistress. 
Too late Harun discovers the ruse, and Djamileh remains 
victorious. 

The Djamileh score, the immediate predecessor of Carmen, 
has enchanting refinement, a wealth of capricious Oriental 
coloring and shows -Bizet’s mastery in every detail. The 
performance gave evidence of the great care which Robert 
Denzler had bestowed upon it. Sigrid Onegin sang the 
principal part with eminent vocal beauty, but her voice and 
appearance are too heavy and serious for the graceful and 


sly Djamileh. Hans Fidesser, a newcomer, scored a well- 
deserved success as Onegin’s partner, evincing an excellent 
tenor voice of lyric character. Dr. Niedecken-Gebhard, well 
known for his remarkable work in connection with the 
Handel opera renaissance in Hannover, Gottingen, and 
Munster, is now showing his great capacities as a producer 
in Berlin, and the success of the Djamileh performance owes 
a great deal to his collaboration. 
3RUNO WALTER RECOVERED 

3runo Walter was welcomed with enthusiasm at his first 
public appearance since recovering from a serious illness. 
He conducted a performance of Fidelio with all his inspiring 
fervor and emotional power. Helene Wildbrunn, Aagard 
Oestvig, Wilhelm Rode, Alexander Knipnis and Lotte 
Schone formed a cast which can hardly be surpassed. 

MEXICANS RapruROUSLY APPLAUDED 

The concert season was ushered in by a concert of the 
Mexican National Orchestra. It was a decidedly original 
affair. The musicians in their characteristic Mexican cos- 
tumes appeared as strange as the composition of the little 
orchestra, embracing a string quartet, a number of guitars, 
harp, a peculiar kind of big xylophone called marimba, a 
strange sort of cymbal called salterioscarpo, and a consider- 
able number of percussion instruments. 

The music performed hardly aspires to symphonic honors, 
but, though of a light and popular character, it is neverthe- 
less charming by reason of its soft exotic melodies and its 
wealth of unusual colors. The Mexican composers named 
on the program, like Corena, Castro, del Castillo, Mangas, 
etc., are altogether unknown in Europe. A solo quartet of 
singers and two fine dancers who appeared between the 
orchestral numbers, made this concert still more entertaining. 
The two excellent conductors, Prof. Torreblanca and Man- 
gas, had their full share in the rapturous applause of the 
large public, among whom the Mexican Colony of Berlin 
was, of course, conspicuous. : 

From BLUTHNER To BAacH 

The Bliithner Hall which has been reconstructed and 
renovated during the summer, will henceforth be called Bach 
Hall, and the first concert in it was naturally a tribute to its 
great patron. Wilhelm Kempff, present director of the Stutt- 
gart Conservatory and highly esteemed both as pianist and 
organist, appeared in both capacities in a Bach program, com- 
prising the Italian Concerto, a Partita for the lute, small 
pieces arranged by Kempff, and a number of choral preludes 
for organ, a Toccata, Passacaglia, G major Prelude and 
Fugue. 

Samuel Feinberg from Moscow, a pianist of high rank, 
whose artistry was admired at the International Festival in 
Venice, gave a recital devoted exclusively to modern Russian 
piano music. Some of the works of the program we have 
heard before, like Scriabine’s Sonata No. 4 and a number 
of Feinberg’s own compositions. The rest was new, and at 
the same time interesting, though hardly exciting in an un- 
usual degree. Stantschinsky, who died at an early age in 
1914, has left a sonata which in its subtle details and 
scurrilous humor sounds like a predecessor of Prokofieft’s 
music. Little pieces by Polovinkin and Alexandrow are 
similar in character, clever, in pianistic treatment, but not 
of much weight musically. 

Miaskowsky’s Sonata No. 4 in C minor was by far the 
most important number of the program, next to Scriabine. 
Its Intermezzo quasi sarabanda arrests attention, the finale 

(Continued on page 10) 





Harriet Foster Sings at Sound Beach 


Harriet Foster has been busy in her studio since the first 
of September. She sang a program of Brahms, Richard 
Strauss, Debussy, Foudrain, Richard Hageman and John 
Prindle Scott songs at the home of Mrs. Williarn Dike Reed, 
Sound Beach, Conn., on September 30. Two of her ad- 
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vanced pupils, Miss Delson and Miss Cerron, have been 
engaged to sing for the radio. Donald Black, a young tenor 
in the Philadelphia company of My Maryland, has developed 
remarkably under her instruction. Until Dorothy Stone 
began her tour through the west in Criss Cross, she received 
daily instruction from Mrs. Foster, as did also Lucy Monroe 
of the same company. Abby Morrison Ricker, an artist- 
student under the management of Arthur Judson, is prepar- 
ing for another novel departure in music to be given at the 
Guild Theater in November. 
Kindler Conducting and Playing Abroad 

Hans Kindler is both conducting and playing in an inter- 
esting series of ten concerts which are now being given in 
various European cities under the sponsorship of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Coolidge, of Pittsfield. These concerts, which have 
as their primary object the production of the best contem- 
poraneous music ‘under ideal conditions, have aroused a 
great deal of interest both on the part of composers and 
of the music-loving public. 

The first of the series was given in Venice on September 
11, other concerts to follow in Vienna, Prague, Brunn, Ber 
lin, Amsterdam, Brussels, and the last of the series will be 
given in Paris on October 16. 

In these concerts, Mr. Kindler plays new sonatas by 
Cassela and Malipiero, with the composers, and trios by 
Pierné and Ravel, also with the composers. 

In addition, Mr. Kindler is conducting Jacoby’s Assyrian 
Psalms, and Loeffler’s Canticle of St. Francis, which was 
written for the opening of the Music Building of the Library 
of Congress. 


Anna Graham Harris Starts Chorus Rehearsals 

Anna G mtralto, who is also a choral con- 
ductor and has own club at Hackensack, N. J., started 
rehearsals f e winter season the last week of September 
with a largely increased membership and great enthusiasm. 
The first concert will take place on January 10, and several 
novelties will be heard. This chorus has proved itself a 
prize winner among choruses, and has also been instrumental 
in awarding honors to young artists who have been accorded 
the privilege of playing at the choral concerts. There is a 
great desire to appear at these concerts, and competition at 
the eliminating contests is very keen indeed. Miss Harris is 
a promoter of musical affairs in her part of Jersey, and is 
doing valuable work not only for her community and for 
the surrounding territory, but also for the general progress 


of musical art as well 


m Harris, cé 
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her 


Madge Daniell Studio Notes 

Lucille Arnold, soprano, is engaged for the prima donna 
role in Shubert’s Artists and Models Series of 1927. Annie 
Pritchard will fill the part of Mme. Zouzou in Trilby, a new 
Shubert version to music. Lucy Lawlor, soprano, is under- 
study in Hammerstein's Golden Dawn. Ethel Lawrence, 
soprano, has a small part and is also understudy in Good 
News at Chanins’ Theater (Schwab and Mandel pro- 
ducers. ) 


Harold Hennessey, tenor, is in Sidewalks of New York, 
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which opened on October 3 at the Knickerbocker Theater. 
Ruth Kennedy, soprano, opens in Atlantic City in Pardon 
Me. Evelyn Stockton, Ruth Morris and Shirley Carton are 
engaged for Russell Janney’s Squaw Man. 

Muriel McAdic, soprano, sings over radio WCGU every 
Sunday night and is also soloist at the Union Reform Church, 
High Bridge. Walter Turnball, baritone, sings at the same 
church. Dorothy O’Donnel sings at St. Columbkill’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Brooklyn. Mildred Post, soprano, has 
been singing at Ocean Grove this past summer and has been 
engaged for the Auditorium there next season. Wilhelmina 
Kile, was well received at Memorial Hall, Nyack, N. Y., 
at a concert at Grace Church given by Entre Nous Societe. 

All of the Daniell pupils have worked hard during the 
summer to be ready for fall productions. Other pupils will 
be heard later in the season. Miss Daniell believes in getting 
her pupils before the public for experience, believing that 
the secret of success is to gain poise and put the song over. 


Sofia Del Campo a Success in Concert and 
Opera 

Sofia del Campo began to show musical talent in her early 
childhood. She was born in Santiago, Chile, was a member 
of an ancient and aristocratic family, and hers was talent 
which ran through the family. Her grandmother was Mar- 
chioness de la Pena Blanca, a reputed musician who played 
many kinds of instruments. : , — 

Sofia del Campo began her musical studies at the National 
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Conservatory of Music, Santiago, in piano and singing, and 
remarkable progress soon won for her the leading place in 
her class. 3efore a committee of musicians, at the final 
examinations, she sang Proch’s Variations, one of the most 
difficult of coloratura arias. The performance was of such 
a splendid fashion that she was asked by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment to go to Germany, at its expense, to continue ad- 
vanced studies in singing. She was sixteen years of age at 
that time. True to conventionalism, her family would not 
allow her to leave the country, so she sang and studied 
privately, occasionally appearing on a principal stage for 
the purposes of charity. 

A few years later, the Bracale Opera Company was in 
Valparaiso, and Maria Barrientos, the featured singer, was 
called suddenly to leave without singing the operas for which 
she was scheduled, Lucia di Lamermoor and Rigoletto. Bra- 
cale heard that there was a lady there who “had a beautiful 
coloratura voice,” which was just what he needed. After 
many insistences, arrangements were made, and it was the 
success that Sofia del Campo achieved at these two perform- 
ances that definitely decided her professional career. To the 
Chileans, she was a revelation, and the critics felt that it was 
regrettable that she had not started her opera and concert 
performances sooner. Engagements followed with the 
Municipal Opera in Santiago, where she sang, under Maestro 
Padovani, Hamlet, Barber of Seville, Traviata and the two 
operas in which she had made her debut. Extensive tours 
resulted, taking her through Chile, Argentina, and most of 
the South American cities of importance. By 1924 she had 
gained the reputation of being one of the foremost of South 
American sopranos. 

Mme. del Campo’s ambitions led her to Rome, where she 
sang with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, an organization 
of one hundred and twenty professors, and before the Roman 
nobility. In Italy she acquired details of the true “bel 
canto,” and increased her repertory. In November, 1926, 
she departed for France, where she made a memorable 
debut in Paris, creating a dignified and profound impres- 
sion, and being lauded by a critic of Le Matin as “without 
contradiction, the greatest coloratura of the epoch.” At the 
same time, the New York Herald wrote: “Mme. del Campo 
is more than an instrument. She is herself the art of sing- 
ing.” The Paris Times stated: “That the charm of the 
virtuoso is irresistible was proved again by Mme. del Campo 
last night. Singers of her technical perfection are seldom 
heard these days.” 

In 1927, Mme. del Campo came to the United States, con- 
firming the fame she had already achieved at a function 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, and in appearances in several 
other cities. Shortly after she was contracted to make red 
seal records for the Victor Phonograph Company. 
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Her plans for 1927-28 include appearances in many large 
cities of the United States, Canada and Mexico. Also among 
her engagements is a radio debut, to be made over a large 
hook-up of stations with many of the world’s greatest artists 
taking part, sometime in November. Her season will begin 
with a song recital in Carnegie Hall earlier the same month. 
On December 20, Mme. del Campo will appear at the Hall 
of the Americas, Pan-American Union Building, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at a noted artistic and social event in the capi- 
tal. This concert is to introduce to the American public the 
foremost artists of the Latin American countries and the 
best of their music, and it will be broadcast over naval sta- 
tion NAA as well as a number of additional stations. 


Friedman Returns to America 


Since last Christmas when Ignaz Friedman left the 
United States, he has played more than one hundred con- 
certs in Europe and Australia, including triumphal appear- 
ances at the great Beethoven Festival held in Vienna last 
March. During January and February, he toured through 
the great provincial cities of Great Britain in the Interna- 
tionai Celebrity Tours, appearing also with the London 
Symphony Orchestra and three times at Albert Hall, Lon- 
don. During the first part of March he played in Paris, 
Bordeaux, Madrid, Bilbao, Pamplona, Barcelona, Oviedo, 
Budapest, and at the Beethoven Festival, Vienna. Continuing 
his tour in April, Mr. Friedman visited Agram, Budapest, 
Dresden, Prague, Cracow, Lemberg, and gave a return re- 
cital in London. 

During the past four months, Mr. Friedman has given 
fifty recitals in Australia and New Zealand, including ten 
concerts in Sydney, twelve concerts in Melbourne, and four 
each in Wellington, Auckland, Adelaide, and Perth. En 
route to the United States, he will play in Honolulu. 

Mr. Friedman will begin his American season on the 
Pacific Coast, appearing at Leland Stanford University, as 
soloist with the San Francisco Symphony at San Francisco, 
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Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist. 


as an Australian caricaturist sees him. 


at Los Angeles, Anaheim, Eugene, Tacoma, Spokane, Pull- 
man, with the Portland Symphony at Portland, at Van- 
couver, Salt Lake City, Chicago and other cities. 


Cecil Arden Scores in Deauville 

Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, gave a highly 
successful recital at the Deauville Casino. A very smart 
audience of well known international society folk was present 
and showed marked appreciation both of Miss Arden’s 
singing and of her appearance. Her program was varied 
and interesting. Besides a classical section, which included 
songs from Mozart and Beethoven, she sang Strauss’ Ruhe 
meine Liebe, Gretchaninoff’s Mon Pays, and a group of songs 
by Carpenter, Respighi and Buzzi-Peccia. An old Spanish 
song by Aubert was especially well received, though she 
scored her biggest success with the Angelus, a Breton song 
which Miss Arden found among some forgotten manuscripts 
in the library of the Conservatoire de Paris. Her voice was 
especially good, attaining marked effects in the lower register. 
Demands for numerous encores were the best proof of the 
appreciation accorded by the listeners. 

Added to the musical success of the concert, Miss Arden’s 
appearance probably enthused her audience to a certain ex- 
tent, for her period gown of dainty Brussels Rose Point 
gave her a style all her own, much appreciated in France 
for it gave both beauty and great dignity. N. de B. 


’ 


Sopkin at Ithaca Conservatory 

Stefan Sopkin, violinist, has been engaged as a member of 
the violin faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Mr. 
Sopkin assumed his duties last week and will have charge 
of a large class, as well as of individual pupils. His duties 
will not interfere with his concert work, and he will continue 
to be booked by Concert Management Daniel Mayer Inc. 
Mr. Sopkin will have a number of appearances during the 
season and will give Chicago and Boston recitals. 
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Toronto, CANADA.—A series of five chamber music con- 
certs have been announced by the Hart House String 
Quartet, to be given in Hart House Theater this season. 
Three dates have been scheduled for the Hart House String 
Quartet—October 20, January 12, and February 23. During 
the Quartet’s absence on the Pacific Coast the Flonzaley 
Quartet will play on November 17 and the Persinger 
Quartet on December 8. 

The Canadian College of Organists held its annual con- 
vention in Toronto this year, during which an interesting 
program was given in the Metropolitan Church. Dr. Fricker 
played his own Concert Overture, and Lillian Carpenter, of 
the American Guild of Organists, played a group of Bach 
and Widor most enjoyably. But it remained for Dr. 
Saunders of Ottawa, widely known for his radio organ 
programs, to produce the tid-bit of the evening. His group 
of organ solos was a rare treat, and an interesting interlude 
was the Rheinberger Suite for solo violin, cello and string 
quartet. Dr. Saunders again was the organist with Elie 
Spivak, violinist, and Sergi Stupin, cellist. The quartet 
consisted of John Langley, first violin; Adolph Koldofsky, 
second violin; Frank Converse Smith, viola, and Frank 
Palmer, cello. The officers of the Canadian College of 
Organists elected this year = as follows: President—Dr. 

C. “MacMillan, F. R. C. O., Toronto; vice- ew 
F. W. Bearder, F. R. C. O., ~ E. Whitehead, a <. 
Montreal, R. W. Gibson, Winnipeg; secretary- Pact ae 
H. G. Langlois, Mus. B., Toronto; registrar—E. C. Wheeler, 
F. R. C. O., London, 

For the third year in succession, a pupil of Mme. Norah 
Drewett de Kresz has been awarded the Gold Medal in the 
open competition at the Toronto exhibition, a talented sixteen 
year old girl, Muriel Richardson, from Hamilton, being the 
successful competitor this year. The year before, Rebecca 
Fineberg from Windsor was the winner, and the year previ- 
ous to that it was a thirteen year old girl from Toronto, 
both girls also receiving the special $75.00 scholarship for 
outstanding talent. 

Toronto, already represented by many distinguished violin 
teachers, welcomes another addition in Donald Heins, who 
hails from Ottawa where for the past twenty-odd years he 
has been active in musical circles. Any man who has had 
the advantage of studying with such.masters as Hans Sitt, 
Wilhelmj and Leopold Auer, is more than welcome as a 
violin teacher. Donald Heins has joined the faculty of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music—and it is hoped that he 
finds many pleasant and profitable hours in his new field. 

Under ‘the direction of Miss Steele, the Philharmonic 
Concert Series will be presented in Massey Hall this season. 
Galli-Curci is the first attraction, followed by a farewell 
concert by Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink; the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as conductor 
and soloist; Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and a joint recital by 
Florence Austral, English soprano, John Amadio, flutist, 
and Tito Schipa, Chicago Opera tenor. 

Three interesting joint recitals are to be given in’ the 
Toronto Conservatory concert hall by Mme. Norah Drewett 
De Kresz, pianist, and Geza De Kresz, violinist, on Satur- 
day afternoons at 4:30, October 1, November 19, and Jan- 
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uary 7. The series is termed From Bach to Stravinsky, 
and should be one of the most interesting and instructive 
series of the season. 

Adolph Koldofsky, Toronto violinist, has returned from 
Europe where for the past three years he has been studying 
with Ysaye. 

Mme. Winnifred Lugrin-Fahey, Canadian soprano, was 
the guest artist at the Canadian National Exhibition this 
year, singing at the main bandstand twice daily. It takes a 
big voice to do this—but Mme. Fahey was more than equal 
to the task and at every appearance was enthusiastically 
received. 

Clarice Mitchell, an exceedingly talented young violinist 
of twelve years, accompanied her teacher, Geza De Kresz, 
on his trip to Europe this past summer, and played for 
Prof. Sevcik and Eugene Ysaye, who were greatly impressed 
with her unusual talent. 

The new Toronto Symphony Orchestra, under the able 
direction of Dr. Luigi Von Kunits, will give a series of ten 
concerts this season in Massey Hall. 

Louis Gesensway, violinist, a pupil of Dr. Luigi Von 
Kunits, gave an interesting recital at Toronto Conserv: atory 
Hall just before leaving for Philadelphia to take up his 
duties again with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
Included on his program was a delightful number, the 
Whip-poor-will, by Dr. Von Kunits. 

Mme. De Turczynowicz, voice specialist and operatic 
coach, is one of the most important additions to the already 
large faculty of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. Mme. 
De Turczynowicz will conduct during the season a special 
class in operatic ensemble. 

Reginald Stewart, who spent an enjoyable summer at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., comes back with the news that he has 
been appointed pianist of the Chamber Music Society at 
Chautauqua next season. 

Cecil C. Forsyth, brother of W. Forsyth, well known 
Canadian composer and piano ake ‘has joined the faculty 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. Mr. Forsyth will 
teach piano and organ. a 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 

Augusta Lenska, Chicago Opera contralto, will give her 
New York recital at Town Hall, on October 15. Yvette 
Morgen, dramatic soprano, will give a joint recital with 
Norbert Ardelli, at Town Hall, on October 2. Muriel La 
France, coloratura soprano was the soloist at the Brad- 
ford Theater, Newark, N. J., the week of October 1. Har- 
riet Gellert, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the Field 
and Marine Club, on September 21. Emmie Niclas has 
been re-engaged by the Shuberts to play Gretchen in the 
Student Prince, which will go to the Coast. 


Naegele with Toronto Symphony Orchestra 

Charles Naegele, American pianist, was soloist with the 
Symphony Orchestra of Toronto, Canada, on October 10 
and 11. This marked Naegele’s first’ appearance in Canada, 
and for this occasion he selected the Grieg concerto. That 


Naegele is an authority on Grieg is evidenced by an invita- 
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tion extended him to play this same concerto with the 
Symphony Society of Christiania, Norway. Naegele will 
make his Chicago debut on Sunday afternoon, October 23. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Early autumn prospects for music 
in Washington seem but to echo the summer just gone. The 
lengthy series of band concerts are drawing to a close and 
with their passing come quickly the opening of darkened 
studios and the return of the vacationing musicians. 

One pre-seasonal performance of more than usual dis- 
tinction was the program of Latin American music given by 
the Pan American Union. As in other similar functions the 
several nations of the Union were suitably represented by 
both artists and composers. Chief among the former were 
Arsenio Ralon, violinist; Alfonso Zelaya, pianist, and Milla 
Ybarra Dominguez, soprano. General support was given the 
artists by the United States Army Band, directed by Capt. 
William J. Stannard. Numerous soloists from the organiza- 
tion also took part in the recital. Save for a few exceptions, 
most of the Latins whose names occupied the right hand 
column of the programs were unknown. From Mexico 
came Luis G. Espana, Preza, Oteo and Elorduy; from Gua- 
temala, Fabian Rodriguez and Alcantara; from Cuba, Del- 
fin and Sanchez de Fuentes. Brazil furnished music by 
Miguez; Panama by Galimany; Uruguay by Gubitosi; and 
Colombia by E. Murillo. Nicaragua was especially honored 
with the compositions of the visiting pianist, Senor Zelaya. 
An intriguing waltz by Cruz Mena, likewise of Nicar- 
igua, filled part of the evening’s entertainment. Scattered 
elsewhere on the program were found the names of Ori- 
huela from Peru; Celerino Pereira and Perez Freire from 
Chile; Jose A. Lamas representing Venezuela and Abel 
Rufino from Argentina. The music was broadcast. 

The Louise Lakin School of Foundation Music will be 
directed by Frances Gutelius during the coming year. Miss 
Lakin is teaching in Europe and will not return till next 
season. In addition, Miss Gutelius will continue her own 
piano studio. 

The Lovette Studios of Musical Art are again beginning 
an auspicious year. George Dixon Thompson, well known 
pianist, has joined with Eva Whitford Lovette in continuing 
these excellent facilities for the student. 

The Washington College of Music has begun its twenty- 
fourth season with enlarged piano, violin and voice depart- 
ments. There has been added a theater organ course, under 
Irene Juno. 


Jose 


A marriage of much interest to the 
taking place during the summer was that of Kathryn Jean 
McNeal to Commander Leon Chalinor Frost, U. S. N. 
Whether the popular McNeal piano studio will reopen in the 
fall is not yet known. 


Sylvia Lent, 


musical fraternity 


violinist, has returned from a visit with Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Kaspar of Bluemont, Va. Others return- 
ing from vacations spent in the mountains, at the seashore 
and abroad are Charles T. Ferry, organist; Lewis Atwater, 
organist; Mildred Kold Schulze, pianist; Minna Niemann, 
pi anist and Beatrice Seymour Goodwin, soprano. ‘ha Bee 
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Gunster at Town Hall, October 19 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
whose last New York recital 
was given in February, will 
open his season at Town Hall, 
Wednesday evening, October 
19. For this occasion, Mr. 
Gunster has prepared an ex- 
cellent program. The opening 
group comprises five lieder by 
Franz Schubert, featured, no 
doubt, with the approaching 
ae of this composer’s 
jeath in mind. Then follows a 
group of four songs each by 
Rubinstein, Franz, Strauss 
and Wolf. As on several of 
his previous recital programs 
here, Mr. Gunster will next 
present a group entirely by 
Edvard Grieg. He concludes 
with three of Wintter Watt’s most beautiful songs and two 
ons which he considers A. Walter Kramer’s master- 
Doersam again will accompany Mr. 


“Ca os 


compositi 
pieces Charles H 
nster. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch a “Popular Idol” on Coast 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch runs the danger of being a popular 
idol. Earlier in the season he conquered the San Francisco 
public as director of symphony ; last night— and not for the 
first time—he subjugated the many-headed god by his mas- 
tery ot the piano.” So ran a review by Redfern Mason in 
the San Francisco Examiner the morning following a recent 
recital that packed every available inch of space in Scottish 
Rite Hall in that city. In the words of Mollie Verrick in 
the San Francisco Bulletin: “The Russian pianist-composer- 
conductor is one of the most popular artists to visit the 
coast today. His musicianly qualities are unmistak- 
able either when he wields the baton or when his fingers 
give us piano that has the full body and many voices of 
the orchestra.’ 

His recent program, which was his farewell piano recital 
of the season to the city, was composed of Schumann-Chopin 
numbers. The San Francisco Examiner again noted that 
“A Pole himself, Gabrilowitsch plays Chopin with rare 
sympathy. The pianist goes into his own mind when he 
wants to find out what Chopin means, and the beauty which 
he draws from the clavier is a picture of his own spiritual 


west 
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adventures rather than a_slavish adherence to tradition. 

The beauty which Gabrilowitsch gives to the world 
is the reflection of his own personality, and that is inborn. 
It was a grateful and an enthusiastic audience that welcomed 
the artist, an audience which, like Oliver Twist, wanted 
‘more.’ ” 

Alfred Metzger, who writes for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, believes that “the same artistic qualities that 
endear the distinguished Russian to the people as conductor 
have always been prevalent in his pianistic art. He is above 
all a tone poet. He obtains dramatic and virile effects 
without resorting to ‘pounding’ his instrument, and _ his 
velvety touch obtains at times delightfully ethereal effects. 
Gabrilowitsch is a past master in shading, and his facile and 
clean technic adds to the enjoyment one obtains from listen- 
ing to him.” 


BERLIN 


(Continued from page 7) 
in the manner of a toccata sounding like a modernized varia- 
tion of Schumann’s famous Toccata. Musically the sonata 
is solid and Feinberg did full justice to its exacting demands. 
IRENE SCHARRER APPLAUDED 

Irene Scharrer, distinguished English pianist, well known 
also in America and in Germany, gave a recital. Her render- 
ing of Beethoven, Bach, Schumann and Chopin showed a 
high degree of culture, artistic taste, great technical finish 
and moreover, a personal charm, which makes listening to 
her an aesthetic pleasure. 
ACCLAIMED 

Titta Ruffo has appeared again and with more 
His recital last year was somewhat disappointing, but this 
time, one knew better what to expect, and especially what 
not to expect from him. A voice of admirable power and 
brilliance is combined here with a mentality of very narrow 
artistic horizon, and the actual musical result is in exact 
proportion to these fundamental factors. However, Titta 
Ruffo was boisterously applauded, in spite of—or perhaps 
just on account of—the worthless Italian salon music which 
formed a considerable part of his program. The cultivated 
art of Francis Aranyi, the accomplished Hungarian violinist 
participating in the concert, was in strange contrast to the 
showy theatrical atmosphere of the famous singer’s produc- 
tions. Michael Raucheisen accompanied with his usual skill. 

Nevada van der Veer, from New York, gave a recital at 
which she sang Strauss and Wolf songs with an agreeable, 


Titta RuFFo 


success. 








DEL CAMPO 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


“Mme. del Campo’s 


song recital must be recorded as the 


first vocal ‘thrill’ of the season.” 


VICTOR 
RECORDS 


—Chicago Tribune (Paris) 


Personal Representative 
BARRETTO DE SOUZA 
344 West 58th Street 
New York City 
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“In all that singing can demand, in technique and 
above all tone-building, he is for me the best living 
concert singer.” 


GRAVEURE 


© Underwood & Underwood 


PROFESSOR SCHMIDT 


—Berliner Tageblatt, 


LOUIS 


Berlin, Germany 
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NEW YORK 
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Mr. Graveure will devote a limited amount of time to the singing instruction 

of advanced students. Only a very select number can be accommodated. 
Tuition may be taken entirely with Mr. G 


Xi PRIVATE TUITION 


Or continuous study may be had with Mr. Kissel- 
burgh with periodical supervision by Mr. Graveure. 


SEASON 1927-1928 


Sraveure or divided between Mr. 











For terms, etc., apply to 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


Studio 717-A. Steinway Hall, West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Graveure and Mr. Alexander Kisselburgh, who is Mr. Graveure’s representative 
teacher in New York City 
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cultivated alto voice and with fine feeling for the aesthetic 
demands of lyric art. It was a decidedly enjoyable evening. 
Antoinette Brody, from Cincinnati, was in close touch with 
her public from the start, owing to the fine timbre of her 
mezzo-soprano voice and to her accomplished art of inter- 
pretation. A scene from Debussy’s L’enfant prodigue, 
Russian songs, and a Handel aria were especially impressive. 
Elizabeth Day, assisted by the fine accompanist, Arpad 
Sandor, won acclamation with her impressive rendering of 
songs by Schumann, Franz and Brahms. Especially songs 
of broad melodic line appeal to her remarkable lyric talent, 
whereas speed, lightness, and grace seem less at her disposal. 
Dr. Huco LEIcHTENTRITT. 


Mme. Cahier to Arrive October 17 


Mme. Charles Cahier will arrive in New York on the 
S. S. Frederik VIII about October 17, accompanied by the 
American pupils who have been studying with her this past 
summer at Helgerum Chateau in Sweden, as well as pupils 
of other European countries. 

Of Mme. Cahier’s singing in Sweden the papers wrote the 
highest words of praise. She has had success on the radio 


MME. CHARLES CAHIER AND HER HUSBAND 
being hailed by the people outside the church on the Cahier 
estate, Chateau Helgerum in Sweden. 


and sang several of her well known successes for the Victor 
Gramaphone Company in Stockholm before she left for 
America on October 6. The Swedish composer and 
pianist, Bengt Rodhe, will arrive with Mme. Cahier’s party 
in New York City. He expected to spend the winter 
in America, partly to accompany Mme. Cahier, and other 
artists, and to compose. Mr. Rodhe, who is a pupil of 
Franz Schreker and Artur Schnabel, has won a splendid 
reputation as composer of modern music, and at the same 
time is an enthusiastic Bach interpreter. 


Schindler Master Classes Begin 


No one is better fitted to give instruction to artists in the 
treatment and tradition of classic and modern song literature 
than Kurt Schindler, whose reputation as a conductor, ar- 
ranger and general authority on vocal music, and indeed 
music in general, is international. During his association 
with the Schola Cantorum Mr. Schindler introduced to his 

audiences new and old works which he had gathe red together 
in his travels, and was one of the pioneers in making known 
some of the now recognized modern classics. 

Last spring Mr. Schindler organized a series of classes 
which were attended by many singers and ambitious students 
of music. At these classes Mr. Schindler gave a compre- 
hensive survey of the song literature of Germany and France. 
This class work was renewed on October 11, and will con- 
tinue on Tuesdays and Fridays for a period of ten weeks. 
\ class for the study of classic masters of German song 
literature will be held on Thursday mornings beginning Oc- 
tober 13. The classes include artists and students, who 
perform the literature as it is studied, and interested listeners. 
In January Mr. Schindler will begin several new series of 
master classes which will study the literature of Russia, 
Spain and Italy. 

A partial list of the literature to be studied by the group 
in the modern German and French class includes Hugo 
Wolf’s Italienisches Liederbuch, Spanisches Liederbuch, 
Goethe songs, Eichendorff songs, Morike songs; Richard 
Strauss’s four volumes of songs, and fifteen songs " published 
singly, among them being Standchen, Freundlichs Vision, 
Schlechtes Wetter, Mit Deinen blauen Augen; Debussy’s 
Douse Chants, Ariettes Oubliées, Fétes Galantes, Proses 
Lyriques, Chants de Bilitis, and the principal songs of Fauré, 
Chausson, Cesar Franck and Dupare. The Thursday morn- 
ing group will study songs of Schubert and Brahms. 


Honors for Margulies and Vichnin 


Edmond Vichnin, pianist, won honors both in Philadelphia 
and Houston, Tex., last season, being recalled and playing 
two encores after his electrifying performance of the Rach- 
maninoff concerto in the former city. But no less did Adele 
Margulies, his teacher, share in this, for Vichnin rightly 
ascribes to her, in the Houston Post Despatch of February 
27, the credit for “handing down” the salient points; this 
paper especially mentions his loyalty and devotion to his 
tee acher. It further says, in part: “His playing delighted ;” 

“His performance of the Liszt sonata, and Mephisto waltz 
must have gratified the most critical ;” “Fiery ardor and 
impetuosity of eager youth, every effect was the logical 
result of a trained and disciplined endeavor ;” “Played in 
dazzling form a superb Bach number, as well as several 
moderns—he gave great pleasure and inspiration, and proved 
that his training has been under one of the really great 
teachers of the world.” 

In Philadelphia he played with the Civic Orchestra, and 
on May 16 the Public Ledger said: “He showed ample 
technical equipment, and played with a beautiful tone and 
excellent interpretation.” The Record said: “Vichnin more 
than justified prophecies, quite sweeping the audience by the 
brilliancy and power of his playing; his tone is remarkably 
fine, virile and clean, while his technic was clearly equal to 
the demands of the Rachmaninoff concerto, which he played 
with real poetic charm, as well as tonal depth.” 

Miss Margulies has returned to New York and begin 
instruction, the impending season promising to be extremely 
busy. 
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Myra MORTIMER 


Contralto 


Will appear in her annual 
NEW YORK recital at CAR- 
NEGIE HALL Monday even- 
ing, NOVEMBER 7th, 1927. 


Assisted at the Piano 
by 
COENRAAD V. BOS 














Included in her Coast to Coast 
Tour are appearances as Soloist 
with 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Nov. 20th, 1927 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Dec 8th, 1927 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA—Jan. 19th & 20th, 1928 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Feb. 5th, 1928 





Management: BALDINI & TREMAINE 
Steinway Piano Suite 1112, 689 Fifth Avenue, New York 











FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











OPERATIC PRODUCTION OF ELGAR CANTATA 
Lonpon.—Sir Edward Elgar’s cantata, Caractacus, 
be given an operatic production by the Liverpool Repertory 
Opera Company, which opens its fourth season this month. 
The work will be produced in two acts, the first depicting 
Caractacus’ surrender and all the incidents leading up to it, 
and the second, the story of his trial before the Roman 
emperor. Sir Edward is ating on the necessary 
adaptation igs 


is to 


collabor 
Szicet1 Tourinc Russia 
ti’s seventh tour of Russia started 
will play fourteen concerts in all 
elties among which are works 
Stravinsky and Busoni. 
M.S 


LoNDON Ik seph Szig 
on September 25 He 
and introduce a number of 1 
by Bartok Szymanowsky, 


Rouss¢ 


ReE-OPENING OF BERLIN STAATSOPER PosTPONED 
which was to have reopened on 
until February 15. Work on 
completed punctually, but 
weeks for perfecting 


testing the accoustics 


Bertin.—The Staatsoper, 
January 1, » ready 
the outside of the hou will be 
the directors require the extra six 
the new technical apparatus and 
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KLEMPERER AVINSKY CONCERT 
Ber_in.—The 
Staatsoper Orches 


To Cont r ALL-STI 
given this year 
will take 


each will be 


concerts to be 
1 under Otto Klemperer 
One evening 
and Stravinsky; other com 
Bach, Mozart, Schumann, 
1 Debussy. For novelties 
Music for Wind 


ten symphony 
1 1 o% 
Dy the 
somewhat new character 
Schubert 


on a 
devoted to Beethoven, 
posers who will be heard include 
Mendelssohn, Richard 
there will be Paul Hindemith’s Concert 
Orchestra and viola concerto; Leo Janacek’s 
Sibelius’ seventh symphony, and a work by Ravel. Among 
the soloists are Artur Schnabel, Walter Gieseking, Igor 
Stravinsky, Bronislaw Huberman, Paul Hindemith and 
Joseph Volfsthal. T 
Kwast-Hopapp To Play W1 
Beruin.—The Berlin Symphony Orchestra, under 
Bohnke, will give a series of ten certs during the season, 
bringing out These will include 
HOffer’s Sinfonie, Paul Graener’s cello concerto, Geierhaas’ 
Variations for Orchestra and Ernst Roter’s Sinfonietta. 
Among the prospective soloists are | K wast-Hodapp, 
Rudolf Serkin, Alexander Schmuller, 


and Karl Erb 


Strauss am 


TH Bertin SYMPHONY 
Emil 


several new 


rieda 

Georg 
SMETANA OPERA FOR BERLIN 
Ber_tn.—Smetana’s comic opera, 


at the Berlin Staatsoper in the I 


The Kiss, is to be 
udwig Hartmann 


pro- 
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ELEANOR SAWYER AT THE OPERA ComIQu! 

Paris At la mance at the 
given in honor of the American Legion Convention, 
Sawyer, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
excellent performan f 


She was 
Theo young \anevicon tenor, who 
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gave an 
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for the first time in Paris. She was warmly applauded by 
a brilliant audience of representative Americans. 
N. ve B. 
New York To Hear THREE New BALocH Works 

Paris.—Ern6 Balogh, Hungarian composer, who has spent 
his summer composing in Europe, announces that he has 
finished two works for the violin and one piece of chamber 
music. They will all be performed this winter in New York 
by prominent artists. N. DE 

Darius MituHaup To Have Monte CArLo PREMIERE 

Paris.—A new work by Darius Milhaud has just been 
completed. It is incidental music to Armand Lunel’s play, 
Esther de Carpentras, which will be given this Bag at 
the Theater of Monte Carlo. . DE B. 
pE Lara’s Opera Scores Success 
Paris.—Isidore de Lara’s new opera, Le Prince de Mar- 
was greeted enthusiastically by French critics at its 
Aix-les-Bains. Certainly this humorous 
fantasy is a fascinating one, for the plot revolves around 
a costume as the chief character. An eastern potentate 
comes to Paris to enjoy himself, and succeeds so well that 
the god who accompanies him, is angered and decides to 
punish him. He deprives the Prince of his gorgeous cos- 
tume with the result that the deputations which arrive do 
homage to the costume and not to the Prince. The crux 
of the punishment, however, lies in the impossibility of the 
Prince’s resuming his costume until another man has worn 
it. Finally a young poet, spurned by the mother of the 
woman he loves, threatens suicide, and when it is suggested 
that he put on the costume, the costume permits this to be 
done in the name of true love. Once clothed, the character 
of the poet changes abruptly, and he takes advantage of the 
costume to go to the orient and replace the real Prince. 
But the ladies of the harem are unlovely and he finally 
casts off the garment in disgust. Only then is the real 
Prince able to don his costume and be restored to his proper 
rank. N. ve B. 


ISIDORE 


cocana, 
recent premiere in 


ZANDONAI OPERA IN SWEDISH 

StockHoLM.—I Cavalieri di Ekebti, Zandonai’s opera 
which had its premiere at the Milan Scala in 1924, is to be 
produced in Stockholm, in Swedish. Based on Selma Lager- 
lof’s famous book, The Story of Gésta Berling, it aroused 
particular interest here. But. certain typically Italian altera- 
tions in the story have to be chz anged back to the original 
for home production, and, after receiving permission from 
the composer and publishers (Ricordi & Co.), Selma Lager- 
16f herself has started work on the Swedish version. The 
premiére will take place in the autumn of 1928 with Zandonai 
at the conductor’s desk. H. G. 

RespPicHt Has HAMBURG PREMIERE 

Hamsurc.—Respighi’s latest opera, The Sunken Bell, will 
have its first public performance in Hamburg the end of 
this month. W 

MarcGATeE’s ANNUAL FEsTIvAL A Grow1NnG SUCCESS 

Lonpnon.—The Margate Festival, which was tentatively 
inaugurated a few years ago as the first venture of its kind 
at a seaside resort, has become not only an annual affair but 
an increasingly successful one. This year the program con- 
tained such imposing names among the conductors as Sir 
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Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
announces the opening of her new and enlarged studios 
at 37 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
Auditions by appointment on Fridays 
between the hours of two and five o'clock 


increased demand upon Miss Barrows’ time in Boston, she will 
teach in Providence on Monday and Thursday afternoons only, at Sixteen Conrad 
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AOL Se 
E NROU TE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Although Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley have returned from 
South America, where the American conductor achieved 
great success in Buenos Aires, the accompanying picture was 
recently sent to Mr. Hadley from Ragnar Sachs, whose father 
is on the orchestral board of the Stockholm Philharmonic. 
Both Mr. Sachs and his daugter were enroute to South 
America at the same time and delightful ship con- 

panions. 





Edward Elgar, Gustav Holst and Granville Bantock, and the 
soloist included Harold Samuel, Albert Sammons, Tudor 
Davies and Dorothy Helmrich. Bainbridge Robinson was 
the musical director and under his lead the festival was 
carried out most creditably. No novelties were introduced, 
but the acclamation with which works by Elgar, Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak, Wagner, etc., were received showed a 
rapidly increasing appreciation on the part of the public. 
Busy Sarau FIscHErR 
Paris.—There are few artists as busy as Sarah Fischer, 
the Canadian singer at the Opéra Comique. This summer 
Miss Fischer gave two London concerts in August and 
appeared several times in Mignon, in Paris. At Vichy, 
she has appeared in both Mignon and Werther and will 
go to Algiers in the spring. At the opening concert given 
in honor of the visiting American Legion in Paris, Miss 
Fischer sang the French National Anthem. N. ve B. 
Honeccer’s New Opera to Have GERMAN PREMIERE 
Beritrn.—Arthur Honegger’s new opera, Antigone, will 
have its first performance in Essen during the coming sea- 
son. It will be conducted by Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg. T. 
SKYSCRAPERS FOR MUNICH 
Municu.—Two new ballets to be produced in Munich 
this season are John Alden Carpenter’s Skyscrapers and 
Ernest Krenek’s Mammon. N. 
Proressor HinpemitH II 
KArRLSRUHE.—Rudolf Hindemith, ex-cellist of the Amar 
Hindemith Quartet, has been appointed professor of the 
local State Conservatory. His brother, Paul Hindemith, 
recently accepted a similar position with the Berlin State 
High School of Music. P. R 
DrespEN Cuorr Tours HoLt_anp 
Tue Hacue.—The Dresden Choir, which last year cele- 
brated its seventh century of existence, is touring Holland 
during October, visiting Utrecht, Leyden, Rotterdam, Haar- 
lem, The Hague and Amsterdam. The conductor is Otto 
Richter, several of whose compositions are being sung be- 
sides works of Bach, Mendelssohn, Reger, etc. A. 
LARGEST ORGAN IN THE WorLD 
Passau (BavariA).—The greatest organ of the world 
has now been completed in the cathedral of the lovely 
Bavarian town of Passau. The longest pipe is over thirty- 
three feet high and a foot and a half in diameter, while 
the keyboard has five manuals and two-hundred and twenty- 
five registers and couplings. Besides this there are eighty- 
nine other pedals and stops, which combine to form nearly 
nine hundred more. The instrument, constructed by Stein- 
mayer & Co., Oettingen (Bavaria), is played every day by 
Otto Dunkelberg, the cathedral’s excellent organist. H. L. 
RicHarp Mayr’s SILver JUBILEE 
Satzpurc.—Richard Mayr, celebrated basso of the Vienna 
Opera and soon to be a member of the Metropolitan, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as member of the Vienna 
house recently. Notwithstanding ‘his long record, Mayr is a 
young man in his forties. He is a native of Henndorf, a 
village near Salzburg, and the pride of that city, which made 
him honorary member of the Mozarteum on the occasion 
of his jubilee. R. 


Annie Louise David’s Teaching Time Filled 


Annie Louise David, harpist, is booked on October 23 in 
Morristown, October 30, in Brooklyn, and in January for a 
tour of Florida and engagements in Havana. Miss David 
will re-open her New York studios on October 24 and her 
entire teaching time is already filled. 


Giannini’s Dates 


Another Philadelphia engagement has increased the number 
of Dusolina Giannini’s appearances in her native city to five 
during the coming season. Three are with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, one with the Philadelphia Forum, and one with 
the Penn-Athletic Club. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 











BARR, JAMES A. Nov. 
Oct. 20, Washington, D. C. Nov. 
BONELLI, RICHARD Nov. 
Oct. 31, Philadelphia, Pa. Dec a 
Nov. 3, Chicago, Ill. MORRISEY, MARIE 
Dec. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. Nov. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jan. 10, Kansas City, Mo. Nov. 13, Chicago, Ill. 
CHALIAPIN, FEODOR MORTIMER, YRA 
‘eb. 23, Ann Arbor, Mich. Nov. 14, Sheboygan, Wis. 
CHE MET, RENEE Vov. 17, Chicago, Ill. 
Jan. 16, Tulsa, Okla. . 20, Detroit, Mich. 
CRAIG. ARY 1, St. Paul, Minn. 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. J. . 8, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAVID, ANNIE. "LOU ISE 19-20, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oct. 23-24, Portland, Me. eb. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio 
- GOGORZA, EMILIO “eb. 13, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. Feb. 15, Bridgeport Conn. 
. 2, Rochester, N. Y. De ri Paul, Minn. 
-L CAMPO, SOFIA NADWORNEY. DEVORA 
. 20, Vaan, D. C. Oct. 18, Westchester, Pa. 
ELSHUCO TRIO NIEMACK, ILSE 
Mar. 14, Tulsa, Okla. Oct. 19, St. Paul, Minn. 
Oct. 24, Chicago, Il. 
cAST N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHES. 
Dec. 8, Rochester, N. Y. _ 
FARRAR, GERALDINE Feb. 1, Ann Org Mich. 
Oct. 23, Boston, Mass PETERSON MA 
PLONZALEY STRING QUAR- Jan. 9, Texas 
* RABINOVITCH, CLARA 
Mich. Feb. 23, St. Charles, Mo. 
. RAISA, rr 
Ann Aster. Mich. 


8, Hutchinson, Kans. 
ef Durant, Okla. 

, Carthage, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Now Ann Arbor, 
G ABRIL, Ow ITSCH, 
De 2 nn Arbor, Mich. Oct. 28, 
GATLE-CURCL AMELITA RIMINI, GIACOM 
Nov. 29, Cleveland, Ohio Oct. 28, Ann peed Mich. 
Dec. 1, Rochester, N. Y. ROSENTHAL, MORIZ 
Mar Tulsa, Okla. Feb. 2, Rochester, N. Y. 
G IANNINI DUSOLINA as ZINGER, MARCEL 
— adelphia, Pa. 
TITO 


Oct. 16, Boston, Mass. Nov. 17, 
SCHIPA, 


Tulsa, Okla. 
sc HU ‘MANN HEINK, ERNES 
TINE 


Jan. 5, Rochester, | i A 
GIVEN, THELMA 
Dec. 1, Evansville, Ind. 
Dec. 2, Owensboro, Ky. 
GOLDSAND, ROBERT Oct. 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. Je Nov. 10, 
a a ER, PERCY ST. OLAF 
Jan. 2, Quincy, IIL. Sg age 
HEIFE +e JASCHA Jan. 26, Ann Arbor, ae 
Oct. -. San Francisco, Cal. STRATTON, CHARLE 
Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 6, Nashville, ol 
FRIEDA SU poe MARIE 
Hamburg, Germany Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala. 
Oct. 20, er gr Germany SWAIN, EDWIN 
Oct. 27, Berlin, Germany Oct. 18, Irvington on the Hud- 


— MYRA son 
eb. 13, Ann Aueere Mich. Nov. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 
HOFFMAN, JOSE as ag JOSEPH 
ov.17, Rochester, N. 7. eb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nov. 23, Ann Arbor, Mich. TALLEY, MARION 
BOSS, WENDALL Oct. 14, Lansing, Mich. 
Jan. 15, Chicago, Ill. Oct. 17, Flint, lich 
HOU STON, MARIE Oct. 19, Canton, Ohio 
Nov. 17, — Conn. Oct. 20, Columbus, O. 
JOSETTI, DYLA Oct. 21, Delaware, O. 
Dec. 20, Woshenaten, >. & Oct. 23, Indianapolis, Ind. 
KEENER, SUZAN Oct. 25, Phoenix, Ky. 
Nov. 18, + treats ll Pa. Oct. 27, Atlanta, Ga. 
KOCHANSKI, PAUL Oct. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jan. 18, Ann Arbor, Mich. Oct. 31, Louisville, Ky. 
LAUBENTHAL, RUDOLF ch 2 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan. 5, Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 4, Lima, O 
LE NOX STRING QUARTET Nov. 7, Cleveland, O. 
Nov. 15, Atlantic City, N. J. Nov. 9, Evansville, Ind. 
Jan. 10, Hartford, Conn. Nov. eh Charleston, W. Va. 
Feb. 28, Lewisburg, W. Va. Nov. 16, Dayton, O. 
LEWIS, MARY Nov. 17, St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 28, Tulsa, Okla. Nov. 18, Omaha, Neb. 
Ly a TZ, LEA Nov. 21, El Dorado, Ark. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Nov. 23, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
M. TER AND" PATTISON Nov. 25, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Nov. 10, Ann Arbor, Mich. Nov. 28, Dallas, Tex. 
Dec. 19, Tulsa, Okla. Nov. 30, Sheceugert, “La. 
McCORMACK, JOHN Dec. 2, Montgomery, Ala. 


Dec. 5, Savannah, Ga. 
Oct. 19, Cleveland Ohio Dec. 7, Raleigh, N.C 


2 
wteear oettEN © Dec. 9; Washington, D. C. 
Apr. 18, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dee 18 Hartioce. ng - 

_ v en, Conn. 
MEISLE, KATHRYN oe ik Seokann, Siac. 
Nov. 3, Rochester, N. Y. ringer LAWRENCE 
Dec. 10, Danbury, Conn. Nov. 24, Tulsa, Okla. 
MIDDE ETON, ARTHUR VERNIER, MARGARET 
Oct. 18, Ripon, Wisc. Nov. 17, Bristol, Conn. 
Oct. 24, Belton, Tex. 3, BERENICE 
Oct. 25, Abilene, Tex. ct. 20, Chicago, Il. 
Oct. 27, Edmond, Okla. VRE EL. AND, JEANNETTE 
Oct. 28, Oklahoma City, Okla. Apr. 12 , Minneapolis, en. 
Oct. 31, Omaha, Nebr. Apr. 13, St. Paul, Min 
Nov. 1, Grand Island, Nebr. WERRENRATH, REINALD 
Nov. 3, Ada, Okla. Oct. 28, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nov. 5, Norman, Okla. Nov. 3, Rochester, N. "Y. 
Nov. 7, Enid, Okla. Dec. 9, Trenton, N. 


18, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. 
LUTHERAN 


Jan. 
HEMPEL, 
Oct. 13, 


Hanna Brocks Closes Classes in Bedford 


Hanna Brocks’ second summer season at Bedford, Pa., has 
come to a close, and the effort and care which she expended 
with her pupils came to a grateful fruition in a recital at 
which she presented them. The sincerity of their work and 
the pleasure which it has given are summed up in the review 
of the Bedford Inquirer : 

“The vocal recital given by Miss Brocks’ pupils in the 
Presbyterian Church was a delightful affair. Miss Brocks 
presided at the piano with grace and pleasing authority. 
The first number, Caro Mio Ben (Giordani), sung by Mar- 

garet Smith and Helen Powell, was lovely and its purpose 

was to show how two voices could blend so perfectly as to 
sound like one. How Can I Leave Thee, by Jean Bruce, 
soprano, and Bety Brice, also showed good voice quality 
and splendid results. Helen Powell sang an Italian folk 
song, Tic e tic e toc, beautifully as regards tone and art- 
istic rendering. Esther Kauffman sang The Rose’s Cup 
clearly and sweetly in tone and excellent enunciation. Fanny 
and Arminta Gamble contributed Ah, Could I Teach the 
Nightingale with splendid tone quality and phrasing. Fred 
S. Samuel gave Purcell’s Passing By and surpassed him- 
self, after which he made a few remarks on the work done 
by Miss Brocks, what we owe her for bringing New York 
to Bedford and with such gratifying results. He paid her a 
sincere tribute, well deserved, and said he hoped that at last 
we were aroused to an appreciation of home talent. 

“A tone demonstration was given by Madeline Haeser, 
who possesses a voice of splendid promise, and she showed 
what can be done by proper handling of the human voice. 
Margaret Smith, who has already established herself as a 
songstress, rendered the aria Batti, Batti, from Don Gio- 
vanni. She was warmly received and graciously responded 
to an insistent encore. arjory Barton sang the aria, Vissi 
d’arte, from Tosca, beautifully and with understanding. 
Miss Barton has a voice suited to grand opera roles and 
has the material for a fine musical career. The Gamble 
sisters closed the program with Alice Hawthorne’s Parting 
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Whispers and rendered the duo with so much feeling as 
to affect the audience. With each selection in a foreign 
language Miss Brocks told the story it conveyed, making it 
possible for all to grasp the sentiment. Miss Brocks is to 
be congratulated on the results of a summer’s hard work and 
thanked for bringing to Bedford vocal music of an unsur- 
passed character. O Sole Mio was sung by Dorothy Bortz, 
and the Indian Love Call from Rose Marie by Mabel Diehl.” 


Sciapiro—Violinist, Instructor, Composer 


Michel Sciapiro, violinist, instructor and composer, has 
removed to more spacious quarters on West Seventy-fifth 
street. In addition to teaching, he will give a series of 
musicales for pupils and professional students in which cele- 
brated artists will take part. One of the outstanding con- 
certs of last season was that given by Henry Hadley, 
composer, and Mr. Sciapiro, in the latter’s studio. Numbered 
among the invited guests were Chamberlain Phillip Berolz- 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO 

heimer, Robert Wurlitzer, David Sarnoff (vice- president and 
general manager of the Radio Corporation of America), 
Adolf Lewisohn and others of distinction. Michel Sciapiro 
has just completed the exclusive editing of the stupendous 
work of Otokar Sevick, School of Intonation, op. 11. This 
signal honor was sought by many famous violinists; Prof. 
Sevcik’s personal wish is that no name be used on it in 
conjunction with his, other than that of Michel Sciapiro. 
Owing to the success of former compositions, eleven new 
works will be issued shortly by Mr. Sciapiro, among them 
Fantasia Slav, a melodious and effective work, highly praised 
by Alfred Spalding and Carl Flesch, and used at the Curtis 
Institute of | *hiladelphia. The regular classes for beginners, 
intermediate and professional students personally taught by 
Michel Sciapiro, began October 1. 


New Additions to Ithaca Conservatory Faculty 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Affiliated Schools 
anounces the addition of two young American artists to the 
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faculty. One of these artists is Stefan Sopkin, who takes 
his place at the Conservatory as master teacher of violin. 
In 1922 Mr. Sopkin went abroad for two years of concert 
work, and appeared with several leading European orches- 
tras. Since his return to this country he has played in joint 
recitals with prominent musicians, among them being Chali- 
apin and Homer, in addition to his own private recitals. 
Last season Mr. Sopkin gave two New York programs. 

Joseph Lautner, tenor, of Boston, has been engaged to 
teach voice at the Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, 
which is affiliated with the Conservatory. Mr. Lautner is a 
graduate of Harvard College, where he was prominent in 
music circles, and for several seasons has been engaged in 
concert. His recitals include many engagements in Boston 
as well as apearances in that ctiy with the Handel and 
Haydn Society and People’s Symphony Orchestra. In the 
operatic field he has successfully appeared in Aida, Gioconda 
and Carmen. 


A. Russ Patterson Reopens Studio 

A. Russ Patterson reopened his studios on September 15 
and anticipates another busy season. All summer his artist- 
pupil, Sylvia Miller, coloratura soprano, has been delighting 
Capitol Theater audiences and was a member of the family 
broadcasting Sunday nights. She also sang recently for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution on the Treasury 
steps. 

Another Patterson artist, Clarabel Nordholm, has been 
engaged as soloist at Dr. Wise’s Temple and is also soprano 
for the Federation of Churches and Calvary M. E. Church. 

3essie Ruth Bickford, soprano, was engaged for the month 
of August at the Strand Theater of Waco, Tex.; was soloist 
at the First Baptist Church of that city, and also sang for 
the Lions, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. 

Idelle Patterson, well known coloratura soprano, gave two 
concerts at Twilight Park, Haines Falls, N. Y., the early 
part of September. 














——= 


CHARLES JAMES KING 


Pianist-A ccompanist 


“Showed rare musicianship and played authoritatively.” 
—Des Moines, lowa. 


STUDIO 


315 West 106th St., New York City 
Tel. ACAdemy 5247 





























Director 
Piano Department 
Horace Mann School 
for Boys 


Has returned from Europe 
and resumed private teach- 
ing at his New York studio 
in Steinway Hall. 


113 West 57 Street N. Y. City 


Telephone: Circle 4780 




















“The 

Ten Millionth 
Flivver 

Is Now 
Serving 

Its Owner” 


May Night 
by the Roadside 


Flivver 


Ten Million 


by Frederick S. Converse 
A. joyous epic 
of modern 
America 


for every 


American Orchestra 
Played by: 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Orquesta Filarminica, Buenos 
Aires 


New York Symphony Orches- 
tra at Worcester Festival 


Praised by: 
Dr. Henry Hadley 


“I was immediately and indescribably fasci- 
nated by the charm and inspiration of the work 
from beginning to end. I took this composition 
to South America where I programmed it with 
my Symphony Concerts in Buenos Aires. It 
met with the same instantaneous success that 
it had in Boston and it was compared with 
Honegger's “Pacific” with a prejudice in favor 
of the American work. It is distinctly a step 
ahead in fantastic tone-painting.” 


Musical America 
OSCAR THOMPSON 


“Converse has done quite as well with his 
subject as Honegger with the Locomotive. That 
imported novelty was played by virtually all 
important American orchestras. Will they do 
equally well by this clever and artfully achieved 
prank of an American.” 


New York World 


“It proved definitely witty and of a rather 
surprising musical solidity. The writer liked 
it far more than Honegger’s famous essay.” 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Boston New York 
221 Columbus Ave. 113 West 57th St. 
Send all orders to Boston office 
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Chiapusso Reveals Secret of Great Piano 
Playing 

A brilliant octave run arrested my attention as I walked 
down the corridors of the Fine Arts Building. Octave runs 
are not strange in that abode of the Chicago muses. But 
this one spelled individuality. It revealed a poise, a flow, 
and also a sustained crispness that was as characteristic as a 
man’s handwriting. One felt that it lay in the hollow of 
the player’s hand, that its outline was in the brain long be- 
fore it approached sound through the keys of the piano, 
that here was a technic that was really interpretive. 

Through the closed door followed filmy runs, an intricate 
pattern of tonal beauty, a crystalline touch, a deep sonority 
in the lower registers. To the right of me came bits of 
vocalises. To the left fragments of an aria. Further down 
the corridor another pianist held forth, but that brilliant, 
commanding, crashing octave run still held my imagination. 

Within—for curiosity tempted me to knock—I found Jan 
Chiapusso seated at the piano, an unlighted cigarette poised 
“ee the tip of his right ear, a copy of Scriabin’s ninth sonata 
before him. “It’s atonal,” he explained. “Marvellous, 
isn’t it?” He smiled that boyish, ingenuous smile of his 
that so belied those masterful octaves. 

“It’s atonal,” he repeated, “just as Palestrina’s music 
and the Gregorian chant, by comparison with our system, 
has the atonal tendency. It is their expression of mysticism 

-their effort to create a sense of escape from earth. The 
tonic and dominant idea is fundamental. That is of the 
earth, earthy. This losing of tonality is for the artist—creat- 
ing a loosing of the earthly bonds—an expression of mysti- 
cism toward which their religion leads them. 

“In the case of Scriabin, however, he sought escape from 
earthly contacts although he was psychicaliy not as sound 
as they. He inclined strongly toward theosophy, he studied 
it closely and it undoubtedly influenced his thought. He, 
too, would lose the grip of the realities of life, and this idea 
he sought constantly to express in music. He even went 
farther and tried to create a new art by combining light and 
music as a single means of expression. He wrote a sym- 
phony which was performed in Holland and elsewhere be- 
for the war, which used the two mediums. There was some- 
thing of the same idea, if you remember, in the Clavilux, 
which was seen and heard in Chicago a few seasons ago. 

“Now, in Hegel,” continued Chiapusso, while I stared at 
him in surprise at the name of the great German philoso- 
pher,” we have the philosophic expression of the same idea 
that Palestrina and Scriabin and the others have sought to 
express.” (What! thought I. Is this musician quoting phil- 
osophy? How extraordinary! Here, then was the explana- 
tion of that octave run. Here was the spark of mind and 
art that makes Chiapusso the great artist he is.) “Hegel 
says,” he repeated, “that the thesis and anti-thesis of life and 
thought belong together; they are different shades of the 
same thing. The reality of existence makes a resolution of 
this difference essential. That difference is the expression 
of the infinite. 

“We find the same element in music. The expression of 
infinity by this same process of contrast. The fundamentals 
—tonic and dominant—are opposed to everything that ena- 
bles us to — from that very definition. The reason why 
so many of the new works are not genuine art is that they 
are fabricated expression. They are self-conscious and arti- 
ficial. Conscious brain effort cannot make an art work. 
The artist must draw on his sub-conscious for a great ex- 
pression. Bach did not need to be artificial. He is always 
spontaneous and he often said: ‘Not I but God writes these 
works.’ That is the true mystic in music. 

“Among the moderns, I think the music is often more 
mysterious than mystic. I like to be familiar with the new 
works and by library is filled with the scores, but I do not 
always enjoy them nor do I program them unless they 
hold a special appeal for me. 

“Now, Medtner,” he said, turning to the piano, “writes 
beautiful and genuine music. So often he calls his works 
fairy-tales. They are flowing and not in the least self-con- 
scious. Not so modern, it is true, but lovely music. He is 
a sort of Russian Chopin. Now listen to this.” He played 
page after page of the Russian’s fairly-tales, with such 
loveliness of tone and imagination that one forgot the brist- 
ling technicalities with which Medtner bound up his fairy 
princess and her valiant knight. 

And then there was Reger, whose Theme and Variations 
lay on the piano. Chiapusso fingered the score lovingly, as 
an old friend would. The great German’s style of writing 
had aroused his curiosity. Here was a difficult personality 
to understand. The mixture of Bach-like strictness of form 
and old-style simplicity, his subtle skill in handling frag- 
ments of phrases, the passages of free fantasia and the 
immense pianistic difficulties, all these intrigued his imag- 
ination. He found deep satisfaction in studying it. He 
would penetrate into the soul of the composer and find it 
in this passage and that. 

“Wonderful,” he stops to say of a passage, regarding it, 
one might imagine, as he would a lovely flower and a fine 
painting. Or again, “This is thick, chaotic,” of a passage 
the at had not yet yielded its meaning to his sensitive fingers. < 

“Reger’s disagreeable personality,” said the pianist, “prob- 
ably was a defensive covering of a great artist, but it un- 
doubtedly prevented during his lifetime his full recognition. 
Often his work seems chaotic where it is only overlaid with 
a heavy harmonic and formal fancy. It is sometimes un- 
sympathetic music, but it grows clearer as you study it. He 
was a great man and so little understood.” 

Chiapusso returned last June from a tour of Europe which 
included appearances in Berlin, Antwerp, London, The 
Hague, Amsterdam and other capitals, where he enjoyed 
much success. Still the artist is more than glad to be in 
Chicago once more, where he finds a spirit that makes him 
feel he belongs in America instead of a less flexible Europe. 

So, it seems that philosophy helps a pianist in human un- 
derstanding and thus he becomes a greater artist. And it 
seems after all that octave runs are indicative of character as 
well as skill. The sensitive poise and powerful grip of a 
passage as Chiapusso plays it is not without its meaning. 

ee oF 


Kathryn Meisle Scores in Tristan 
Word comes from San Francisco that Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, has scored unusual success with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company. Miss Meisle opened her season on 
September 16 as Brangaene in Tristan und Isolde, which 
was being done for the first time on the Pacific Coaset under 
the baton of Alfred Hertz. This was also the first time 
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that the contralto had essayed the role. In speaking of her 
performance, the San Francisco News said: “Meisle’s 
Brangaene was magnificent. An artist of opera with 
most exquisite diction in any language she sings. . . . Her 
voice rode the orchestra triumphantly, and her conception 
of the role throughout was excellent. The more one knows 
of her the more her many gifts reveal themselves.” Red- 
fern Mason in his estimate of the performance wrote: 

“Plaudits for Meisle—her Brangaene was an excellent one. 
She has a rich, expressive voice and genuine stage instinct.’ 

Following this appearance Miss Meisle will sing Azucena 
in Il Trovatore, then go to Los Angeles for performances 
in Tristan und Isolde, Il Trovatore and Aida. At the close 
of the opera season the contralto will give recitals at Provo, 
Utah, and Boulder, Col., prior to singing at the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., in a joint recital with 
Reinald Werrenrath. Last February she was heard as 
soloist with the Eastman Symphony Orchestra in a Wag- 
nerian program. 


Curtis Institute Begins Fourth Season 


The Curtis Institute of Music opened its fourth season 
on October 3 with an enrollment of 225 students, including 
fifty new entrants who were successful in passing the ex- 
aminations out of more than 200 applicants. The candi- 
dates for admission represented all sections of the United 
States, Cuba, South America and Europe. 

The present season is the first during which the in- 
creased endowment fund provided by Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, now amounting to $12,500,000 will become available. 
Under the direction of Josef Hofmann, the policy of the 
school includes free or partial exemption from. tuition 
fees for needy students; financial aid towards proper liv- 
ing conditions of students, where required; free rental of 
pianos and other musical instruments; free attendance at 
concert and opera; regular public appearances for mature 
students ; and financial assistance to students embarking on 
a professional career. 

In addition to the departments of musical instruction, 
students are offered courses in academic subjects, together 
with a series of paawens on comparative arts. The heads 
of departments of the Curtis Institute are Josef Hofmann, 
piano; Marcella Sembrich, voice; Carl Flesch, violin; 
Louis Bailly, viola; Felix Salmond, cello; Carlos Salzedo, 
harp; Lynnwood Farnam, organ; Arthur Rodzinski, orches- 
tra; Reginald O. Morris, theory and composition. 


Kathryn Rogers Resumes Teaching 

With the opening of the new season, Kathryn Rogers, so- 
prano, has resumed teaching in her spacious studios on 
West 89th Street. She will continue with her concert en- 
gagements but is planning them so as not to let them inter- 
fere with her classes. Mrs. Rogers, however, will devote 
more time to her concert work this season than previously, 
finding it a stimulus to her teaching and for her pupils. 
Mrs. Rogers has a great heritage in her musical talent and 
studied with Mme. Cornelia Meysenhym, the noted Dutch 
Carmen, who showered on her pupil her affection and un- 
stinted guidance and at the time of her death left her in 
charge of her class and work. 


The Marmeins New York Activities 
The Marmein Sisters will appear at Carnegie Hall on 
December 3 in a new program of Drama Dances. They 
are also to produce novel Decorative and Dramatic Dances 
with the Marmein Ensemble Dancers (a company of 
twelve) at the Colony Theater. ; 
The Marmeins re-opened their classes in the study of 
the Drama Dance on October 1, having just returned from 
their first short tour of Eastern Canada. They are pre- 
paring some dance novelties for the season. : 


Dudley Buck Appointed Chairman 
Dudley Buck, noted vocal teacher, has been appointed 
chairman of the voice department of the bi-annual contest 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, which is to con- 
vene in Boston in 1929, 
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These artists, whose ability ines been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Edith Browning, Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Gluseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Daisy Elgin, Soprano 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera 

Beniamino Gigli, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 

Halile Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Recitalist 

Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Mar 0, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Giovanni Martino, Basso of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 

Loulse Richardson, Lyric Soprano 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Alberto Salvi, World's Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 

Jessie Slatis, Soprano 

Erich Sorantin, Violinist 

Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, gamma Baritone 

Anne Tyson, Contral 

John Charles Theman, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 


also 
The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 





and 
The Biitmore Friday Morning Musicales 
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Announcing New York’s 


FIRST SOUND PROOF 
STUDIO BUILDING 


MUSICAL 


TO BE CO-OPERATIVELY OWNED BY 
NEW YORK’S FOREMOST MUSICIANS 


Location not yet fixed but will be in the vicinity of Steinway Hall 


New York musicians and teachers need a scientifically con- 
structed, sound proof building, where they may practice their 
profession in an environment created for their purpose, where 
their rights will not be questioned. 


Walter Russell, painter of children, and well known author- 
ity on co-operative ownership, who created for his profession the 
art colony in West 67th street, and many other buildings of a 
similar nature, has been appealed to by long-suffering musicians 
to solve the difficult studio problem, and to give to the musical 
fraternity inexpensive studios where they may teach in peace 
and comfort, without annoying their neighbors, and without 
being themselves annoyed. 


Details of the plans and the price for which the studios will 
be sold will be announced shortly, together with the exact loca- 
tion, with names of the architect and builder who have been 
selected to work out this problem with him. 


At the present time, it can be stated that the plans call for 
studio units of spacious dimensions, with living quarters, which 
may be bought for approximately $10,000 with a moderate 


upkeep charge. Studios without living quarters will be sold for 
as low as $5,000. One may buy two or more units, and plan 
them to suit requirements. Installment payments over a period 
of years can be arranged. 


Plans of the building call for what is really a studio hotel, 
and not an office building. In every pantry, there will be an 
electric dumb-waiter directly connected with the kitchen. This 
feature will be patterned after the plan worked out by Mr. 
Russell for his Hotel des Artistes, one of his most successful 
enterprises. 


Those who are the first to register their interest in the 
building will be given first consideration when the final plans 
are completed. 


Further information may be obtained from 


WALTER RUSSELL, 
Hotel des Artistes, 
1 West 67th Street, 
New York City. 
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Malibran Encounters an Obstinate Brass Choir 


By NOEL MARTYN NOEL 


The following anecdote was found in the diary of Jean 
Joseph Vidal, an eminent violinist and contemporary of 
Mme. Malibran. For wenty years he played in the Bail- 
lot Quartet, following which he conducted the orchestra 
at the Theatre Italian from 1829 to 1832. He played 
first violin in Louis Philippe’s Band and was a valued 
teacher. The authenticity of he incident would seem to 
be unquestionable, coming as it does from the pen of one 
personally acquainted and associated with the famous 
singer.—The Editor. 


Maria Felicita Malibran—La Malibran, she was called by 
the French—the cantatrice who knew no rival, was taken 
away at the age of perfection from what would have been 
a world public. Dying at twenty-eight (1836), she left no 
memoirs, which makes all the more interesting the document 
which has just unearthed. This consists of an anec- 
dote transcribed at the time in the diary of the violinist 
Vidal, who was playing in the orchestra of the Paris opera 
of the period, Theatre des Italiens, so-called from its loca- 
tion on the boulevard of that name. This anecdote, his- 
torically authentic, is charmingly illuminative of the great 
mezzo soprano’s character. 

\ consummate musician, Madame 
acteristic of always singing exactly in time. To follow her, 
the orchestra had only to play the music—which notably 
facilitated its task—as the composer had written it without 
having to accelerate or to slow down the time, as often 
happens, to the inclination of the singer’s whims. 

lherefore, proud of her magnit talent, happy to 
accompany her, she was worshipped by all the musicians of 
the Theatre des Italiens orchestra. 

All of them? No, that would be 
nearly all, there was an exception. 

I if disinclined to spare herself, did not 
against the sonorities of the brass instru- 
ments, and she constantly begged the orchestra leader to 
request the musicians playing those instruments to accom- 
pany her “piano” and not to cover her 

The trumpet, cornet, and especially the trombone players, 
people that they made too much noise, 
patiently these criticisms, ready to pay more or 
less attention, or to provoke new complaints; but the horns, 
being more susceptible, felt their dignity hurt, and received 
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and damning them, instead of the traitor, to 
the Gods Infernal, she crushed them with a look. 

The public understood or thought it did. It guessed, in 
any case, that there was a disagreement between the singer 
and part of the orchestra. Immense and frantic applause 
arose, which for a long time drowned the voice of the singer, 
and the orchestra itself, loud as it was. They-had to stop. 
During this forced rest, they had time to take up the “la” 
and the performance ended without hindrance. 

Strong in their right, the horns, who had led the cabal, 
and drawn with them the rest of the brass instruments, 
admitted no criticism ‘and refused to apologize to Madame 
Malibran as their manager requested. “Never,” proudly 
said one of them, “will a self-respecting musician apologize 
for having played correctly, to an artist who sings out of 
tune ! 

The war was soon over. Madame Malibran revenged her- 
self like a woman of wit and feeling. 

Thanks to her talent, the state of affairs of the Theatre 
des Italiens was most prosperous. The management re- 
solved to reward every musician in the orchestra except the 
horns. Madame Malibran, warned of this, protested ener- 
getically. She demanded on the contrary—and obtained it— 
that they might receive a double reward. 

“They well deserve it,” she said to the manager, “they 
are the only players in the theater who have never wavered !” 

The horns declared themselves conquered by so much 
kindness. Even one of them, the instigator and leader of 
the cabal, in an outburst of enthusiasm said to the manager 
—telling about his reward and the part which Madame 
Malibran had taken in it—that he would go throw himself 
at her feet, the first time she came to the theater, to ask 
forgiveness for the annoyance he had caused her. 

“Many thanks!” answered Madame Malibran to the man- 
ager, when he repeated these words. “Tell your horn- 
player that I exempt him from throwing himself at my feet. 
He can just stay there,” she added with a smile. “Peace 
is re-established; that is all we want. Just make these 
gentlemen understand that, in their interest and in that of 
the theater, it is to the advantage of all of them not to 
break my voice!” 
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HARROGATE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 6) 


later brought the orchestra at Torquay in Devonshire into 
excellent condition, only to have his work destroyed by the 
war. In those days he preferred to be known as Mr. Hin- 
denburg, thinking that a German name was an asset; but 
his choice of a pseudonym for obvious reasons proved un- 
fortunate, and he is once more using his own name. 

Harrogate boasts a good concert hall, formerly called the 
Kursaal; but the local pronunciation, which was “curse-all,” 
wounded the susceptibilities of music lovers to such an 
extent that the name was chz anged to Royal Hall. Here the 
first festival took place, consisting modestly enough of three 
concerts, from two of which people were turned away 
although the hall holds over 1300. 

Ten NOVELTIES 

The chief feature of the programs was the number of 
new works which were produced. They were ten, and some 
of them were conducted by their composers. The most im- 
porte * of these works was the Suite trom Malipiero’s mys- 
Francis of Assisi. It consists of four movements, 
follow each other without a break. The first is an 
mood picture of the Saint making a vow of 
second is the Sermon to the Birds; the third 
the Supper of St. Francis and St. Clare; and the last the 
Death of St. Francis. It is an interesting work and the last 
two movements in particular are distinguished by consider- 
able elevation of thought. The Sermon to the Birds is full 
of picturesque detail, and the composer is to be praised for 
not having gone to the aviary of Siegfried for his principal 
characters. 

Of the other novelties the most 
entitled Four Ways, by Eric Coates, who is now one of the 
most popular English writers of light music. The first 
movement represents the north and is somewhat Scotch; the 
second is a languorous southern waltz; the third a dainty 
Chinese Dance of considerable originality, and the fourth 
illustrates the rhythms of the West. It occasionally has 
suggestions of the Charleston, but not the drastic energy 
of the real thing. At the same time it is ingeniously scored 
and unquestionably effective. 

Among the rest I should like to single out Lennox Berke- 
vA s Concertino for Small Orchestra, which is a piquant 

blend of modern orchestration and harmony with eighteenth 
century formality. In the s same category I would place the 
three Fugal Fancies of C. V. Hely-Hutchinson, a young com- 
poser well known in connection with the British Broad- 

casting Corporation. They are ingenious and put together 
in a workmanlike fashion. 
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Tue LicgHTER VEIN 
A pleasant impression was made by Romany Rye, a suite 
by Barrs-Partridge, the leading viola of the Harrogate 
orchestra and the official accompanist. His work at the 
piano, by the way, is exceptionally artistic. His composition 
shows great promise, especially the final dance, despite the 
fact that it owes something to the finale of Mendelssohn’s 
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italian Symphony. A. W. Ketelbey’s In a Fairy Realm, 
leads us to suspect that he will no doubt do yeoman’s service 
in moving picture palaces and similar places. Norman 
O’Neill’s Interlude, Before Dawn, is a graceful and fanciful 
trifle and Percy Fletcher's March, The Crown of Chivalry, 
is quite what its title would lead one to expect and is 
calculated to put an audience into high good humor. 

_ It will be seen that all this music is of light texture, but it 
is not necessarily the worse for that. The British musical 
temperament seems instinctively to incline in that direction. 
The chief influence that has gone to the moulding of all the 
music can fairly be said to be that of Arthur Sullivan 
filtered through Edward German. Nearly all of it will 
probably be serviceable for a long time to come at holiday 
resorts. Malipiero, on the other hand, is in a clan by him- 
self, and St. Francis may be recommended to all conductors 
of great Symphony Orchestras. 


AUSTRAL AND PouIsHNoFF AMONG SOLOISTS 

About the rest of the Festival it is not necessary to go 
into detail. Sir Edward Elgar conducted some of his own 
music, including the Violin Concerto, played by Albert Sam- 
mons, and the other soloists among whom were Florence 
Austral and Leff Pouishnoff, were popular. The regular 
orchestra of thirty-five members was increased to fifty-five 
for the occasion and their playing, especially of Tschaikov- 
sky’s Francesca da Rimini, was unexpectedly good. In fact, 
it induced serious reflections on the complaint of a Londoner, 
who is sick of half rehearsed performances, and who, when 
he wants to hear good orchestral playing, goes outside of 
London for it. A, K. 


JOSEF HOFMANN IN NEW ROLE 
AS HEAD OF CURTIS INSTITUTE 


Josef Hofmann returned on October 4 on the Olympic 
from a four months’ vacation in Europe, and immediately 
took up his new duties as director of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia. Mr. Hofmann, who has been 
head of the piano department of the Institute since its estab- 
lishment three years ago, was appointed director at the close 
of last season. The present year is the first in his long 
career in which he has actively undertaken the direction 
of an institute of music. 

Mr. Hofmann was impressed abroad by the growing 
desire of students to complete their musical training in 
America. “Europe is turning its eyes to the United States 
in music as well as in finance and industry,” he declared. 
“There is nothing in Europe to compare with the great 
schools of music over here. It is a complete reversal of 
the custom of a decade ago, when American students felt 
themselves bound to finish their instruction abroad.” 

Mr. Hofmann expressed his gratification at the new 
talent he found awaiting him at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, and at the high quality of the applicants for ad- 
mission in all departments. “It is an indication of the grow- 
ing desire for musical development throughout the nation 
the at our applicants came from coast to coast,” he said. 
“Every section of the country is well represented among the 
new students, and the individual talents show exceptional 
promise.” 

Mr. Hofmann’s vacation was spent principally at his sum- 
mer home in Switzerland, where he has a workshop in 
which he perfects his inventions. In addition to his duties 
as head of the Curtis Institute he will fulfil forty concert 
engagements during the coming season. 

Curtis Qt ENGAGEMENT 

The Curtis Quartet, composed of faculty members of the 
Institute, P hiladelphia, has been engaged for a concert under 
the auspices of the Chamber Music Association of Phila- 
delphia. The quartet is composed of Carl Flesch, first 
violin; Emanuel Zetlin, second violin; Louis Bailly, viola, 
and Felix Salmond, cello. Last season the organization ap- 
peared in concerts in New York, Boston, Washington and 
Philadelphia. 


JARTET 


NEPHEW OF MOoISEIWITSCH A CurTIS STUDENT 

Among the newly enrolled students at the Institute is 
Leonard Cassini, a nephew of Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist. 
Young Cassini is fourteen, and has followed the footsteps 
of his uncle in choosing the piano as his instrument. Josef 
Hofmann has accepted him as a pupil. Sophie Snyder, a 
voice student of Harriet Van Emden, has been engaged for 
an important role in the Shubert production, Blossom Time, 
and is understudying the lead. 


Curtis INstituTE Opens Lecture Coursk 
Among the lecturers on comparative arts for the coming 
season are Olga Samaroff, pianist and former ‘critic of the 
New York Evening Post; Olin Downes, critic of the New 
York Times; Carl Engel, chief of the Division of Music 
of the Library of Congress, and Stark Young, critic. 


P. R. R. Quartet 


From Pittsburgh comes a paper with a picture of the Red 
Arrow Quartet of the Pennsylvania Railroad employees. 
They are: Joseph Donaghy, car distributor, Allegheny divi- 
sion, Oil City, Pa.; Irving D. Schaffer, freight brakeman, 
Eastern division, New Brighton, Pa.; Carl McVicker, assist- 
- Pee. Panhandle division, Canonsburg, Pa. and 

. Gibb, maintainer, T. & S. department, Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, ickley, Pa. If they sing as well as they look, they 
must furnish their patrons with first-rate music. 
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CASELLA 


Success with Boston Symphony Pops 
Re-engaged Seasons 1928 and 1929 


BOSTON GLOBE—May 3, 1927 
Casella Conducts First Pop Concert 
Brilliant Performance of Fine Program 
New Leader Applauded by Great 
Audience With Fervor 


Alfredo Casella, new conductor of the Pop con- 
certs, delighted the audience at the opening night 
last evening. He chose a fine program and with the 
eager cooperation of the players brought about per- 
formances of unusual brilliance. The duration and 
volume of the applause at every break in the pro- 
gram proved that the great audience, which filled 
every possible place in the hall, was enjoying it- 
self heartily. Casella’s debut as leader of the 
Pops was an unqualified success. 

No previous conductor of these concerts has 
brought to them a world wide reputation among 
musicians comparable to Casella’s. He is one of 
the foremost among living Italian composers. His 
music has been heard at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs. The Metropolitan Opera has recently pro- 
duced his ballet “La Giara.” He has appeared 
as guest conductor at the Boston Symphony and 
with most of the leading American orchestras, as 
well as in Europe. He is a pianist of distinction, 
as his Boston recitals in previous seasons have 
proved. His editions of Beethoven's piano sona- 
tas and of other works have been widely and justly 
admired. No wonder most of the leading musi- 
cians in Boston were to be seen in last night's 
audience. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT—June 2, 1927 
Once again, last evening, the revivifying hand 
of Mr. Casella was felt at the Pops. 

Performance, under Mr. Casella, continues at a high standard. Be the piece 
one which has received several hearings during the season, such as the “Nut- 
cracker” suite, or the composer’s own brilliant and gorgeous “Italia,” or be it 
one of the new things which Mr. Casella is introducing into the repertory, per- 
formance maintains the same high level. Audiences too, show their apprecia- 
tion. Few, very few empty seats or tables could the eye discover last evening. 


(Hi. T. P.) 


BOSTON HERALD—June 28 
(By Philip Hale) 

When it was announced that Mr. Casella would conduct the “Pops” this 
season, it was said by some that his programs would be “high-brow”; that the 
great public would be bored; that the audiences would gradually dwindle in 
size. 

The result of his program-making has been to the contrary. If one judges 
success only by box-office receipts, Mr. Casella has triumphed gloriously; but 
what to the lover of music is more to the point, his programs and his skill 
and enthusiasm as a conductor have shown that the great public gladly accepts 
music of a high standard, whether it be symphonic or what is known as light. 
Look over the programs of the season soon coming to a close; see how admirably 
they have been arranged to suit all hearers. 

Mr. Casella’s talent as a composer, conductor, pianist, was fully known here 
before he took charge of the “Pop” concerts. His skill as a program-maker 
and his catholic taste are now equally appreciated. He has not only pleased 
the management and the audiences; he has not only won the respect and affection 
of the orchestras; he has made much for musical righteousness in this city. 

Returning to Rome next month, he will busy himself in composition until 
"he comes back in the fall to fulfill engagements. Among the compositions is 
an opera “The Woman as Sergent” based on a play by Gozzi which served 
as the libretto for Wagner’s early opera “Die Feen.” Mr. Casella’s Study of 
Stravinsky, biographical and critical, was recently published in Rome. It is 
a valuable addition to modern musical literature. 


BOSTON HERALD, May 3, 1927 
(By Philip Hale) 

The 42nd season of the Pops opened last night in Symphony Hall with no 
less a person than Alfredo Casella as the conductor. 

Mr. Casella is a spirited conductor, who knows the orchestra thoroughly; 
who has his own ideas about interpretation and is able to realize them so 
that they are accepted by players and hearers. Nothing is done for sensational 
effect, but the performances are vital. 


NEW YORK TIMES, June 19, 1927 
(By Olin Downes) 

The Pop concerts now avoid almost entirely music of the popular type, unless 
for an occasional encore or end of a program. They look askance on the “arrange- 
ments” of “selections” from the popular operas and the like, although such 
excerpts are occasionally given. The programs of the Pop concerts now embrace 
anything and almost everything that the subscription concerts of the Winter 
season would present, the only limitations being those of a short period for 
preparation of the performances. They go fearlessly into the field of modern 
as well as classic music. Their repertory is characteristic of Casella the 
musician in its catholicity and its carelessness of convention. The lists are 
arranged with a view to coherence, proportion, relation or contrast between the 
various compositions. 
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MUSICAL COURIER—May 19, 1927 
Casella Makes Brilliant Debut As 
Boston Symphony “Pops” 
Conductor 


Symphony Hall Crowded and Applause 
Deafening 


All this enthusiasm was well merited, for his 
prestige is solidly grounded. A cosmopolitan in 
music, Mr. Casella commands many styles and has 
the requisite imagination and sense of design to 
give each composition its proper character. His 
interpretations are stamped by qualities that recali 
the outstanding virtues of his popular predecessor, 
Agide Jacchia—that instinct for melody which is 
the Italian’s birthright, keen sense of rhythm and 
a Latin warmth that vitalizes the music in hand in 
compelling fashicn. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT—May 23, 1927 


Such a program Mr. Koussevitzky or Mr. 
Stokowsky or Mr. Stock might easily arrange for 
any of their concerts. To assure further the sym- 
phonic character of the evening a note gave the 
information, “On account of the nature of this 
program encores will be omitted.” And the audi- 
ence by every evidence liked what was being 
given them. 
No conductor could arrange a program more 
orthodox—Beethoven, Strauss, Berlioz, Ravel, 
Likewise, choice of music could hardly be wiser for 
bringing the great ones into “popular” surround- 
ings. Rhythm, brilliance, broad melodies, glowing 
emotion, striking tona! drama—through such is the road to the initiation of those 
who find symphony concerts too “heavy.” Thus the third “Leonore” overture, 


_ epitome of the opera on which it is based, the seventh symphony with its far-flung 


tumultuous dancing rhythms, these form a perfect approach to Beethoven. And 
the Strauss of “Don Juan” as the Ravel of “La Valse” have already proved 
themselves at the Pops. 


And performance under Mr. Casella is such as to do honor to this sort 
of a program. His men are at one with him. Though with a program a day 
rehearsals must obviously be scanty, these performances show scarce a trace 
of hasty preparation. Plasticity, variety of effect, those last desiderata of musical 
performance are present in high degree. ek FF 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT—May 3, 1927 

For the first time within long memory the spring and summer orchestra 
at Symphony Hall played alertly and with a will. It answered to Mr. Casella’s 
sharp-cut rhythms; gave him back robust or suave sonorities; made craftily or 
graphically the desired stroke; was vigorus or light, massive or supple, at the 
composer’s and the conductor’s will. 

Whatever the piece, Mr. Casella gave it character ahd style. Ten numbers 
did not pass in doughy routine; no composer sounded wizened, pale or semi- 
articulate. Thereby the new Pops—for they deserve the word—are varied 
and lively entertainment. Mr. Casella has a hand—and a body—for rhythm; 
the orchestra takes immediate cue; the audience answers to the quickest im- 
pulse in American concert-halls. He has an Italian ear for instrumental song, 
finding the melody, rounding, deepening, advancing it. His Schubert, Wagner, 
Respighi, Rossini, Casella, shine with a different melodic glory, but to each 
he lends Latin ardor. Forthwith the listeners warm. Knowing his orchestra, 
Mr. Casella asks rich tone and full-throated sonorities. The decorous company 
of The Pops feels the sensuous thrill. Yet lightly he can touch Rossini’s Over- 
ture or set Sibelius’s wisps to melancholy dancing. The audience not so much 
as rattles a spoon. 

Before the orchestra had played four pieces, from the frontmost table 
to the rearmost seat, everyone knew that The Pops were alive again and tuned 
their ears accordingly. (Hi. T. -#.) 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Nowhere in the present course of The Pops has Mr. Casella given better 
proof of his abilities as conductor than in these pieces from Strauss. He avoided 
languors in the sensuous measures of “Don Juan.” | They moved as well as 
sang; spoke out with passion, not dawdled with sentiment. The tumults never 
declined into din. Forward strode the music, rhythm upon rhythm, glow upon 
glow. Yet the listener heard clearly; felt details; caught the high chivalric 
note. The waltzes had a truly Viennese variety of pace and accent; the incisive- 
ness of the strings, the richness of the wood winds, both served them. The 
beat, which is the life and the magic of waltzes yesterday, today and forever, 
was unfailing. Now playful languor stayed it; again eagerness sped it; 
while always it was light. For once Richard was coequal with Johann. And 
when, though Mr. Casella worked with a diminished orchestra, has the Dance 
of Salome been played in Boston as vividly and pungently? He subdued the 
commonplace tune into which for a few pages it dwindles. Elsewhere the rhythms 
were as sharp as the Princess’s white teeth; the colors barbaric, the movement 
sensual. For their own liege lord, now rehearsing another orchestra in Paris, 
the players could not have striven harder. Add Strauss and they went to their 
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IN VOICE 
PLACING 


EXTRACTS FROM AN INTERVIEW 
WITH MME. VALERI 


“The placement of the voice cannot be 
“learned from books, lectures, or vocal 
“topics. I do not believe in the utility of 
“academical discussions based upon hy- 
“pothesis or conflicting scientific opinions. 
“I do not approve of teaching tone-produc- 
“tion through the adjustment of the parts 
“of the vocal organ because they do not 
“obey to volition. Singing, as it has been 
“pointed out by a well known writer, is a 
“musical not an anatomical performance.” 


This eminent vocal teacher of 
New York, Chicago and Rome, 
Italy, will accept a limited number 
of pupils. 


Those who qualify will be taken 
to Italy at the end of the season 
for their debuts in opera or 
concert. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Chicago Musical College Free Fellowships 


Free fellowships were awarded at the Chicago Musical 
College for the season 1927-28 (forty weeks) as follows: 
With Rudolph Reiners, free fellowship in violin to Edwin 
Sullivan of Aurora, Ill. and Darlene Eggebrecht. With 
Leon Sametini in violin to Anna Marie Van Duzer, Rock 
Island, Ill. (Mu Phi fellowship) ; Edna Ellen; Max Cahn, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Guila Bustabo (Snydacker fellowship) ; 
Alvin Pelofsky, Kansas City and Bennie Rotstain, Kansas 
City. With Max Fischel in violin to Joe Rosen (Snydacker 
fellowship) ; Frederick Dvonch, Jacob Wolf; Wilma Scheer, 
Houston, Tex.; Leonard Sorkin; Lida Berline (Sigma Alphi 
Phi fellowship); Ben Galooly (Snydacker fellowship) ; 
Mary Towbin (Snydacker fellowship). With Moissaye 
Boguslawski in piano to Stanislaus Sterbenz, Flint, Mich. ; 
Bernice Bicksler, Ardmore, Okla.; Helen Ritsch; Juan M. 
Buencamino; Dorothy Ellen Ford; Elwood Kraft, Rock 
Island, IIl.; Wanda Paul (Snydacker fellowship) ; Lucille 
Boone, Clarinda, Ia. (Snydacker fellowship); Albert 
Hirsch; Angela Virginia Sheelar, Webster, S. D.; Rita 
Cavanaugh. With Edward Collins in piano to Mildred 
Webb, Ewing, Ill. (Snydacker fellowship); Lola Lutzy, 
Fostoria, O.; Marshall Sumner, Melbourne, Australia; Ruth 
Miller, Crown Point, Ind. (Snydacker fellowship); Sam 
Raphling ; Leonard Gay, Dallas, Tex.; Hannah Braverman 
(Snydacker fellowship) ; Ruth Orcutt, Gillespie, Ill. (Sny- 
dacker fellowship); Marie Crisafulli (Snydacker fellow- 
ship). 

In piano with Max Kramm to Marion M. Smith (Sny- 
dacker fellowship); Lillian Freeman (Snydacker fellow- 
ship); Rachel Williams; Milton Levenberg, Gary, Ind. 
With David Guion to Virginia Bivens, Ardmore, Okla. ; 
Yvonne Fievet, Sandusky, O.; Sue Ellen Dorris, and Marion 
Orr, Corsicana, Tex.. With Viola Cole-Audet to Evelyn 
McConchie, Salina, Kans. (Snydacker fellowship); Mar- 
guerite McCoy; Esther Bernstein; Helen Thomas, Lock- 
port, Ill. With Lucille Manker to Helen Hanold, Clinton, 
Wis. With Gordon Wedertz to Mary Louise Gilkey; Theo. 
Norsworthy, Dallas, Tex.; Ernest Melbye. With Harry 
Detweiler to ‘Kathleen Clark, Warrensburg, Mo. With 
Lillian Powers to Jacob Radunsky (Snydacker fellowship) ; 
Sophie Meister. With Maurice Aronson to Ethel Bentkover ; 
Anna Vogner, and Constance Metzger (Snydacker fellow- 
ships ). 

In voice with Lucille Stevenson to Dolores Scott; Mary 
Ella Thomas, Birmingham, Ala.; Verna Marjorie Fink, 
Evanston, Ill. In voice with Graham Reed to Dolly Nichols, 
Fostoria, O. (Snydacker fellowship) ; Carl L. Nelson, Rock 
Island, Ill., and William Pfeiffer, Virginia, Minn. In voice 
with Isac Van Grove to Lydia Mihm, River Forest, III. 
(Snydacker fellowship); Robert M. Milstead, Brashear, 
Mo., and Blair Stuart, Salem, O. With Helen Wolverton 
in voice to Mary Bethel Starke, Holland, Tex.; Ruth Irene 
Bastow, Pittsfield, Mass. With Herbert Witherspoon in 
voice ta Kathleen Powell, Eugene, Ore.; Alvina Palmquist, 
Canova, S. D.; George Graham, Erie, ‘Pa, In voice with 
Mme. Aurelia Arimondi to Marie E. Tuddy, and Beulah 
Burkholder, Woodbine, Ia. With Charles H. Keep in voice 
to George H. Goodman, Marietta, Ga. 

In voice with Rose Lutiger Gannon to Mary Elizabeth 
Klein, Norman, Okla. With Arch Bailey to Luther Carter, 
Sevierville, Tenn.; William Barclay, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Meredith Winn, Lexington, Mo. With Florence Hinkle to 
Lorena Anderson. With Gordon Campbell to Christine 
Stroder, Fort Worth, Tex. With Mabel Sharp Herdien to 
Doris Dudgeon, Ames, Ia. 

In organ with Charles Demorest to Maude Decker Crane: 
Wilma D. Totten, Sparta, Wis., and Annie May Hayes, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; and with Henry Francis Parks to Wal- 
ter Keohane, Antigo, Wis. 

In dramatic art with Lester Alden to Suzanne Lunde, 
Isabel Arkenberg, and Marjorie Wolfer, Greenville, Mich. 


National Music League Annual Report 

The National Music League has just sent out its report 
for 1927-28. Its director, Harold Vincent Milligan, finds 
that after two years of successful operation of the League 
the work accomplished has entirely justified confidence in the 
plan. The object of the League is to obtain musical employ- 
ment for qualified musicians during the early stage of their 
careers. The League bridges the gap which exists between 
debut days and the earning of a livelihood, and gives young 
musicians a chance to win whatever success their merits de- 
serve. The young artists are selected by a committee which 
is highly exacting in its requirements, and the booking de- 
partment is as business-like and efficient as any commercial 
managerial office. In addition to getting engagements for the 
chosen artists, each candidate, whether accepted or not, re- 
ceives a written report giving the opinion of the judges and 
constructive criticism and helpful advice. The League is 
the only group to which a young artist may appeal for such 
expert and unbiased critical opinion. The Audition Com- 
mittee is composed of 145 well known musicians. Forty-five 
audition sessions were held during the past season in which 
a total of 431 candidates were heard. For the twelve months 
from June 1, 1926, the League booked 509 engagements for 
artists totaling $52,498.00. Of this number 495 were indivi- 
dual recital engagements amounting to $37,568.00, and 14 
continuous engagements, including vaudeville, church, tours, 
etc., totaling $14,930.00. The total amount of business given 
to League artist during the first two years has been 826 en- 
gagements, amounting to $97,541.50 in fees. One hundred 
and six different artists have secured engagements through 
the League during the past twelve months, which together 
with last season, means that the League has helped 166 
artists. 

The National Music League compiles every autumn a 
special list of rooms, studios and apartments where music 
students and young artists may have practice privileges. 
This list is of great value, especially during the early part 
of the season when music students come to New York in 
large numbers. 

The National Music League is supported principally by 
contributions and is not in any sense a commercial institu- 
tion 


Anna Fitziu’s Collection at Auction 


The collection of furniture and art objects as well as 
personal effects and stage costumes of Anna Fitziu, well 
known singer, will be sold at public auction at Van Brinks’ 
Broadway Art Galleries at 53rd St. and Broadway on Oc- 


October 13,.1927 


tober 19, 20, 21 and 22 at two o'clock. The collection will 
be on exhibition on October 15, 16, 17 and 18. 
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Koussevitzky To Bring Our New Works 

Boston.—Serge Koussevitzky, who returned from Europe 
on the Ile de France, September 27, has begun rehearsals with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in preparation for the open- 
ing of its forty- seventh season next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening in Symphony Hall. This will be the 
fourth season of the Russian conductor in America. His 
first program will include Berlioz’ Overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini, the Third Symphony of Brahms in F major, Stravin- 
sky’s Suite from the Ballet, Petrouchka, and Debussy’s 
Iberia. 

Mr, Koussevitzky has mentioned several scores of interest 
which will have their first American performances under his 
direction in the course of the season. These will include 
Stravinsky’s opera-ballet, Oedipus Rex, a suite from Pro- 
kofieff’s Ballet, Le Pas d’Acier, a new symphony of Walton, 
and a piano concerto by Alexander Tansman, in which the 
composer will play the solo part. 

_There will be no season tickets to sell for the Friday 
afternoon’ and Saturday series; a few are still to be had for 
the Monday and Tuesday concerts. 

DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT Opens at N. E. Conservatory 

The dramatic department of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, in which students are trained for the operatic 
and dramatic stage, has reopened for the season of 1927-28. 
It is announced that during the forthcoming school year the 
dramatic students will be encouraged to present original work 
in play-writing which, if of a sufficiently high standard, will 
be presented at one of the weekly dramatic recitals in the 
second semester. 

Engagements of several former members of the depart- 
ment have been listed by the instructor, Clayton D. Gilbert, 
as follows: Dorothea Flexer, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Jean 
Ruth and Marion Newman, “My Maryland” Co.; Roberi 
Pitkin, St. Louis Municipal Opera Co.; Florence Barbiers 
and Victor Wrenn, Wintrop Ames Light Opera Co.; Clayton 
Flagg, Manchester, N. H., stock company; Laura Lovett, 
Hartman stock company, Columbus, O.; Harry Lowell, 
Lutringer stock company, Wollaston; Naomi Andrews, 
Holyoke stock company; Vera O’Brien, Fred Stone’s com- 
pany; Muriel LaFrance, Roxy’s Theater; Madrienne La- 
Jarre, Morgan Players; Frances Perry, “Ye Olde New 
England Choir Co.”; June Day, “Peggy Ann”; Frances 
Nichols, White’s Review; Edgar Welch, “Half a Widow’; 
Frances Woodbury and Wesley Patterson, Caroll Players; 
Mary Parker, “Honeymoon Lane”; Frank Harrington, 
leading man with the Wright Players. io 


Farewell for Ethel Fox at Pilar-Morin Studios 

About two hundred guests gathered at the studios of 
Madam Pilar-Morin on October 1 to bid Ethel Fox, her 
artist-pupil lately engaged with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, success and bon voyage. Promptly at eight thirty 
Mme. Pilar-Morin stepped before the curtain of her studio 
stage and addressed a few words of welcome to the guests. 
She also added a few interesting details about Miss Fox, 
in which she told how Edward Seidle, late technical director 
of the Metropolitan and Mrs. Julian Edwards, his sister, 
brought the young singer to her to teach her singing, drama 
and also entrusted her with the linguistic side of her career. 
This included French, Italian and English diction. Mme. 
Pilar-Morin told how little Miss Ethel was left an orphan 
and that it had been her parents’ desire that she should be a 
singer. Besides her artistic work Mme. Pilar-Morin has 
developed Miss Fox into a girl of appreciation and gratitude 
with a sense of re sponsibility to make good for the sake of 
those who believe in her. 

The entertainment side of the evening was supplied by 
Miss Fox and Mme. Pilar-Morin. Miss Fox gave the entire 
part of Nedda in Pagliacci to her great credit. The singer 
is a little artist. Her voice is beautifully rich and expertly 
handled and she acted the entire opera with imz aginary co- 
operators. This is a task in itself, for she had to support 
the entire dramatic side of her work by herself having to 
people her stage and maintain the thread of continuity 
while the accompanist played and did some of the singing 
of the other characters. At the finish the talented girl re- 
ceived an ovation which she indeed merited. Her work 
shows the master hand of her teacher, who has the recogni- 
tion and esteem of the foremost people in the music and 
dramatic world. 

To add to the evening’s pleasure, Mme. Pilar-Morin gave 
a dramatic interpretation entitled Madam Rachel, which is a 
picturization of the intense moments the actress, Madam 
Rachel, passes through when at the moment of stepping onto 
the stage she is informed that her little girl has been run 
over. Mme. Pilar-Morin did the work admirably, running 
the full gamut of the emotions. During refreshments she 
and Miss Fox were swamped with the congratulations of 
their many admirers and it is safe to predict that Miss Fox 
will win laurels on her coming tour. 


Korb Sings at Lake Placid Club 


The Adirondacks Music Festival was held at the Lake 
Placid Club, New York, from September 20 to 22. One of 
the artists featured was May Korb, soprano, who sang on 
the afternoon of September 21 and on the evening of Sep- 
tember 22 with the Boston Symphony Ensemble. Miss 
Korb will remain at Lake Placid Club until the middle of 
October. 








PARIS STUDIOS 


BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
gave 20 Operas in France during past season 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 

157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 
Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine. Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 
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MEHAN PupIits’ SUCCESSES 
Four pupils of Carolyn Elenor Mehan have won recent 
prominence. Grace W ‘illiamson, contralto, has been en- 
gaged as head of the vocal department of Bingham, Pa., 
girls’ school. Sam Roberts, tenor, is now soloist in the 
Cleveland, O., Jewish Mosque. Jay Velie, baritone, is with 
the Rosalie Stewart revue, A la Carte, and Le Roy Weil is 
the new baritone in the First Church of Christ, Montclair, 
N. J., at a fine salary. Mrs. Mehan’s season has begun 
auspiciously, and she plans studio recitals by artist-pupils. 
New Borce VocaL Stupio 
Following a brief vacation, Susan Smock Boice is again 
at her new studio in Chickering Hall, this location being 
also the new headquarters of the Guild of Vocal Teachers, 
of which she is secretary. The past summer found her 
busier than usual, and she has reason to expect a successful 
winter. 
EtHeL Watson Usuer REorens Stupio 
A summer spent in Maine by Ethel Watson Usher in- 
vigorated her for what promises to be a strenuous season, 
her work encompassing public accompanying, coaching and 
Sunday organ duties. She is associated with Helen Dyer 
Paine, diseuse, as musical partner at the piano, and they 
will be heard together. 
PirANI Ropsep oF GUNS 
Eugenio Di Pirani, pianist, composer and pedagogue, has 
a charming little cottage in the Berkshire Hills, and, fol- 
lowing a recent visit there, he discovered that an uninvited 
guest had occupied it, walking off with his choice collec- 
tion of guns. Mr. Pirani hopes the hunter will return them, 
for he cherishes each one; the matter of the hospitality for 
several weeks he will gladly waive. 
FeviAN Garzia’s PLANS 
A piano recital in a Watch Hill, R. 
was a feature of the Felian Garzia 
now resumed his Carnegie Hall studio classes, as well as 
weekly visits to Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C., 
where he has a fine class. He plans several studio recitals 
during the impending season. 


[., private residence 
summer, and he has 


LouisE STALLINGS’ ENGAGEMENTS 

Massillon, O., public will have the joy of hearing a 

recital by Louise Stallings, November 14, Marion 
accompanist; other reengagements in the South 

where Miss Stallings is a favorite, will follow in January 

and February, and she has also resumed her duties ag 

church soloist. 


The 
vocal 
Carley, 


ALBERT VON DoENHOFF RESUMES INSTRUCTION 

After a pleasant summer, 

through New York State, Albert Von Doenhoff, pianist and 

composer, has resumed instruction; some of the best pian 
ists in New York are his pupils. 


Boarp oF Epucation 

Director Crandall of the Free Public Lecture Bureau, 

Board of Education, in conjunction with lectures on Italy, 

England and other up to date subjects, features music, in 
the use of the Duo-Art piano, Orthophonic Victrola, etc. 


including automobile tours 


LecTURE RECITAL 


MariA WILDERMANN RETURNS FROM EvuROPE 
Maria bith rmann has been in various parts of Austria, 
Switzerland, Germany and France this past summer and has 
now returned to her work, St. George’s, Staten Island, and 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


MELCHIORRE MAvuro-CottonE ENJOYED CANADA 

The popular and brilliant organist of the Capitol Theater, 
Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, has been resting in Montreal, 
Canada, following his strenuous activities of last season. 
Noon-day organ recitals, his regular picture-playing, and 
frequent out-of-town engagements, with a class of organ 
pupils, all this kept him extremely busy. 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS’ DINNER 

October 18, Rev. Canon Edmund Horace Fellowes, ia 
charge of the music at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
England, is to be honor guest at a dinner given by the A. G. 
of O., he is well known as collector and editor of Tudor 
church music and madrigals. 


& CarLey VACATIONS 

Louise Stallings, soprano, and Marion Carley, pianist, 
spent some weeks in Waverly, N. Y., resting and preparing 
for the coming season. Playing golf daily made them both 
brown and hardy. She also visited in Batavia before return- 
ing to the metropolis. This year she is to be under the 
Georges de Lisle management. 


STALLINGS 


GESCHEIDT StupIos Re-OpEN 
Adelaide Gescheidt, teacher of many 
re-opened her studios September 5. She personally hears, 
analyzes and advises all applicants. Her voice Conference 
Class is a special feature of her teaching, a vocal program 
following ; correct thinking, a pure tone and ear-training are 
demonstrated. Foreign languages, sight reading, acting, 
etc., may also be taken in her course. In fact, all essentials 
for the singer’s career may be obtained through Miss 
Gescheidt and her assistants. Her singers are always in 
demand, a printed list containing many well known names 
in the vocal world, among them church, synagogue, opera 
concert singers, and teachers in prominent institutes ana 
schools. 


prominent singers, 


HAGGERTY-SNELL MUSICALE, 

The interesting program given October 2 at the Haggerty- 
Snell studio held an enthusiastic audience for two hours. 
Dorothy Barlow has a sweet lyric soprano voice, and her 
phrasing, intonation and enunciation were remarkably good; 
she has had only eighteen months’ training, but her pro- 
gram was given with finesse. Loretto McElroy prefaced 
each selection with a short biographical sketch and expla- 
nation of the music, giving added pleasure to her beautiful 
piano playing; noticeable in her work was the careful ped- 
aling. She has had only two years of study, but the rendi- 
tion of her program was most praiseworthy. Erminie Gag- 
non is a pupil of only six months, but sang her songs beau- 
tifully; she is ambitious, and has a rich mezzo soprano 
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voice. Mme. Haggerty-Snell has her pupils appear every 
month in a studio recital, the next to occur November 6. 


Kramer Musical Supervisor of Columbia 
Broadcasting 


A. Walter Kramer, musical writer, composer of some 200 
orchestral, vocal, choral, and miscellaneous instrumental 
numbers, has been retained by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System as general musical supervisor. The Columbia chain 
was able to retain him through the efforts of Aix ‘thur Judson, 
with whom Mr. Kramer has been associated in various 
musical enterprises over a period of years. 

As a composer, critic and general writer on musical sub- 
jects, in America and England, Mr. Kramer has an extensive 
contact with the musical world, and an intimacy with musi- 
cal entertainment. His compositions have been performed 
by Percy Grainger, Sophie Braslau, John McCormack, Fritz 


A.WALTER KRAMER 
Kreisler, and others of similar importance, and the New 
York Philharmonic, the Cincinnati Symphony, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Minneapolis Symphony, and other great or- 
chestras have played his orchestral works. Among the best 
known of his compositions are: The Last Hour and The 
Great Awakening. 

In recent years Mr. Kramer has made a special study of 
broadcasting. In expressing his attitude toward his new 
work he said: “We shall strive for variety, presenting all 
classes of music from symphonies to jazz, the only deter- 
mining factor being that the music shall be of genuine worth 
in its class. It will be presented by artists of high accom- 
plishment in their ——— ir reas : 


Florence Trumbull Plays at Hot Springs 


Florence Trumbull opened her concert season with a piano 
recital in Hot Springs, Va.,.on October 6. The concert, 
which was for the benefit of the Hot Springs Presbyterian 
Church, proved a fine success for the gifted pianist. 


Paul Lengua Here 


Paul Longone is among the prominent people in the musi- 
cal world who returned to New York last week to resume 
activities for the season. 


Verdi Club Schedule 
Foster Jenkins, 
three musical 
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THE RY. 


REV. MONS. RAFFAELE C. ASIMIRO 


CASIMIRI 
canon of St. John Lateran and Chamberlain to His Holiness 
Pope Pius the eleventh, who will visit America again to 
conduct the tour of the Vatican Choirs from November 
to March. 





matic afternoons, an operatic performance, followed by a 
pageant, and the eleventh annual ball, constituting the winter’s 
schedule. The annual Rose Breakfast, at the Westchester 
3iltmore Country Club, as usual is planned for April 26 
Some features of this season include President Jenkins’ own 
song recital in the Ritz Carlton grand ball room, October 
27; this recital is given by her, and is not a club function— 

members are admitted by invitation only. A New Year’s 
Eve supper dance, and five matinee theater parties are added 


attractions. 


CONCERT PIANIST — TEACHER 


The students of Miss Cottlow 
are attesting to the great bene- 
fits derived from her years of 
study with 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


Studio: 385 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York City 
Phone: Wadsworth 2906 
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Leading Canadian Bass-Baritone 


sang 
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Fischer songs with great success 


at his Town Hall Recital, 


Tuesday Evening, October 11 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Bruce Benjamin, tenor, has returned from a summer 
in Europe where he coached with Coenraad V. Bos. On 
October 22 he will give a New York recital in Town Hall, 
at which time » the will present a program of interesting num- 
ers, Weingartner’s seldom heard Die Wellfarht nach Kev- 
laar being included among them. 

Richard Bonelli, invaluable member of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, is being booked for a busy season of 
concert and opera engagements. 

Martha Braarud, teacher of singing, has opened new 
studios on West Eighty-sixth street. Lucille Chalfante, col- 
oratura soprano, is one of the many artist pupils of Mme. 
Br: varud who are winning success in the world of music. 

Mary Chainey, violinist, will broadcast from WEAF, 
éver the Atwater Kent Hour on Sunday evening, October 16, 
at 9:15 

Nana 
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The Lenox String Quartet is being booked through 
ir } mamaget Annie Friedberg, for a short tour through 
South in February 
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past season Mr. Steel appeared in the Seattle Opera Intime 
and scored an outstanding success. This season he will ap- 
pear with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, will 
have a number of recital appearances, and is also contem- 
plating a return tour of Europe in the spring. 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, appeared as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, singing The Mass 
of Life by Delius, on October 2 and 3 under the baton of 
Schuricht, who has been engaged as guest conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra during the coming season. 
Mme. Van der Veer has been in Germany since August, 
coaching in German repertory in Berlin particularly, where 
on September 16 she appeared in a recital at the Bliithner 
Saal. Shortly after her appearances with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra the artist will sail on the SS. Hamburg for 
America to commence her recital and concert tour, which 
begins with an engagement in Atlanta, Ga., October 26, 
under the auspices of the Fine Arts Club. 

Crystal Waters, soprano, appeared as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Albert Stoessel, con- 
ductor, at one of the summer concerts at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Songs by Miss Waters iricluded Tschaikowsky’s Nur. wer 
die Sehnsucht, Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Song of India, and 
Leoncavallo’s Mattinata Ruggiero. 

David Zalish, New York pianist and 
opened a studio in Steinway Hall, where he 
of his coterie of pupils. 


has 
care 


teacher, 
will take 


Esther Taylor ‘Deatle: Opens Studio 


Esther Taylor Douglas, who has been sojourning in 
Europe as assistant to J. H. Duval, returned recently to 
New York, where she has established her own studios, and 
where she will continue her work as an exponent of the 
Duval principles of singing. 

fonors of singular nature came to Mrs. Douglas when 
she began her vocal studies in Paris. Since American musi- 
cians were not admitted to the Paris Conservatoire, she was 
honored with the title of assistant scholar, and studied there, 
the first American on whom such honor had been conferred. 
Her first operatic appearance in the city was a triumphant 
entrance of another American singer into Parisian music cir- 
and Paris Life wrote of her later, “she is an artist of 
extraordinary capabilities, and in the finale of the Bell Song 
(Lakme) she sang the famous cadenza, which was written 
especially for Van Zandt. Her tones are clear and velvety 
throughout ; her yelocity is marvelous. She would do honor 
to any opera house in the world.” 

It was in Paris that she sang with Saint-Saens, Coquelin, 
Theodore Dubois, Leon Moreau, Raboud, and Chaminade. 
Every phase of music study has been studied under the mas- 
ters of each appointed department by Mrs. Douglas, and she 
has studied diction with Paul Monet of the Theatre Fran- 
Caise, acting under Jacque Isnardon, and the psychology of 
voice under Dr. Rene Marage at the Sorbonne in Paris. 


Hart House Marisions Tour 

As a prelude to its major engagements in the United 
States and Canada later in the season, the Hart House String 
Quartet is at the present time appearing in the leading musi- 
cal centers of the Eastern Canadian Provinces. The quartet 
will give concerts under the auspices of two of the leading 
universities of the East and will also broadcast from Monc- 
ton, N. B., over radio Station CNRM. They will be back 
in Toronto for the first of this series of concerts in that city, 
on October 20. In the Toronto series the Flonzaley Quartet 
and the Persinger Quartet of San Francisco will also be 
heard 


cles, 


Jascha Heifetz Rewwrne teens World Tour 

Heifetz, noted violinist, reached San 
from Honolulu, where he played the final concert 
world tour. Since leaving this country a little over 
he has played nearly one hundred concerts to 
more than 250,000 people. The violinist is scheduled for a 
recital in San Francisco on October 16, which engagement 
will open his transcontinental tour, and he will be heard in 
New York in December. 


Rhea Silberta to tie Musical Talks 


Rhea, Silberta will be heard in a series of 
morning talks on The Music of Yesterday and 
the Hotel Plaza on the Wednesday mornings of 
9, and 23, December 7 and and January 11 
eleven o'clock. Miss Silberta will discuss the music o 
France, Germany, Russia, America and The Orient. 
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Anita Rio EE Teaching 
Anita Rio, soprano, will resume teaching at her New York 
studio on October 17. 


October 13, 1927 


Gray-Lhevinne Tour Opens 


When season after season an artist continues to he ave fully 
booked tours with a strong percentage of “repeat” dates, 
there must be a reason. Those who have never heard Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne wonder at her tours, reaching across the con- 
tinent with a quantity of engagements filled that is astound- 
ing. To hear, see and enjoy a Gray-Lhevinne recital is to 
realize that this popular violin personality is different in all 
she does, so vividly appre! to eye and ear, so emotionally 
stirring, that she is in a class by herself. It is this that keeps 


ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE 


Gray-Lhevinne filling year after list of 


booked engagements. 

On October 5, Gray-Lhevinne opened a series of concerts 
that will take her across the continent, beginning at Zanes- 
ville, with one hundred programs to be given by her before 
January 22 at Dayton, O. The one hun ane dates beginning 
and ending in Ohio will take the star in t least ten states 
east of Mississippi. Then Gray-L Ne goes to California, 
returning East for at least seventy-five more concerts during 
April, May, June and into July 

The Gray-Lhevinne concerts have become an it 
many universities and colleges, as well as artist c 
upon her for an annual event. 
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Crooks in Opera in Budapest 
Following the enormous success achieved by Richard 
Crooks at his debut in opera in Hamburg, Germany, on 
September 26, in Tosca, and after his first appearance at 
the Stadtische Oper in Berlin, singing the same role with 
still greater brilliance according to cabled dispatches from 
the Berlin “A.P.” correspondent, he was engaged to appear 
in this role at the Opera in Budapest on October 4. In 
addition to his operatic appearances he sang in recital in 
Berlin on October 1, and in Oslo, Norway, on October 


7 and 8 


Martino Coaching with Geon 

Giovanni Martino, who has been engaged as the 
The King’s Henchman Company, been coaching his role 
with Marcella Geon, who has also worked with him on his 
concert programs presented during the summer in Atlantic 
City, Asbury Park and other shore resorts. Jose Mojica, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, is another artist who 
has coached his roles with this successful young woman. 

Miss Geon will again broadcast this season over WGL at 
the Hotel Majestic. 
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Dyla Josetti, Brazilian Pianist 
In a recent issue of the Musica Courter reference was 
made to Dyla Josetti as a Spanish pianist. This was a mis- 
tatement as Mme. Josetti is a talented Brazilian pianist. 


Cecil Arden in Geneva 
Arden recently gave a recital in Geneva, Switzerland, 
sang at a reception given by Briand. 


Cecil 
after which she 








Geza de Kresz - Norah 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Violin 


“They belong to the aristocrats of the concert field.” 
Dr. Max Steinitzer in the Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten. 


Recital Management Arthur Judson, 


BALDWIN PIANO 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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October 13, 1927 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


house guest of Dr. A. J. Harpin during the festival, came 
here especially for this audition as he intends to conduct a 
performance of this work by L’Association des Chanteurs, 
of which he is director, during the winter. His daughter, 
Therese Goulet, accompanied him. Mr. Goulet has been 
decorated Knight of the Crown by the King of Belgium and 
Officer of the Academy by the French government. 

Henry K. Hadley, predecessor of Mr. Stoessel as festival 
conductor, was the first to extend congratulations to the 
man who for three years has won the hearts of festival de- 
votees with his superb workmanship. His next greeter was 
Harry H. Flagler, president of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, who was followed by Frederick Jacobi, composer 
of Assyrian Prayers for chorus and orchestra, a selection 
given its premiere at one of the festivals. 

A coterie of publishers, music devotees and critics from 
Boston, including Mr. and Mrs. Charles Homeyer, 
Shirmer, Mr. Appell of the Boston Public Library, C. F. 
Manning, prominent composer; Warren Story Smith of the 
New England Conservatory, and H. T. Parker, were in the 
green room. 

Miss Divine and Mme. Sundelius were greeted by Marion 
Bauer of New York, whom they have met many times on 
engagement tours. Francis Marsh, manager of Mr. Stoessel’s 
New York Oratorio Society and organizer of radio pro- 
grams for a record house, was among New York's repre- 
sentatives at the first concert. 

John B. Arther, director of the festival chorus of Provi- 
dence, and Gilbert F. Haywood, Providence representative of 
the Musicat Courter, were of the first night audience. 

Tuurspay AFTERNOON CONCERT 

Mischa Mischakoff, introduced to Worcester Festival au- 
diences last year when he came as concert master with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, stepped upon the platform 
as violin soloist for the second concert of the 68th Annual 
Worcester Music Festival. Overwhelming applause greeted 
him and complimented him at the opening and close of his 
exquisite numbers. He played Tschaikowsky’s brilliant 
concerto for violin and orchestra and for an encore rendered 
the Cradle Song by Schubert. Both numbers gave him 
excellent solo opportunities and his combination of technic 
with sincere interpretation has left a lasting impression. 
His rendition of double stops and harmonics was impecca- 


ble, and with the excellent codperation of the orchestra, the - 


performance under Conductor Albert Stoessel was one of 
the high lights of the festival programs. The customary 
public rehearsal was omitted by Mischakoff this year, for 
engagements before and after his performance prevented 
him from remaining here longer than his appearance de- 
manded. One hour after his performance he was on his 
way to Philadelphia, where the next day he was scheduled 
to act as concert master for the Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
der Stokowski at the Academy of Music. 

The Handel Suite from the Music of the Royal Fire- 
works, transcribed by Hamilton Harty, was a decidedly soft 
and soothing introduction to the concert. This was followed 
by the Schelling symphonic phantasy, A Victory Ball, based 
on the poem of the same name by Alfred Noyes, and given 
by the orchestra in a manner praiseworthy for its interpre- 
tation of the striking discordant, emotional and effective 
work of Schelling. Liszt’s tonal tapestry, Les Preludes, 
that arrangement of lamenting melodies with rich coloring, 
irresistible and majestic sweep, closed the afternoon’s pro- 
gram. 

ProGRAM FoR THursDAY EVENING 

Resuming their task in the evening, conductor and orches- 
tra plunged into a Festival Prelude arrangement of Three 
Chorales and Two-Chorale-Preludes by Bach. Then more 
Bach, with the delightful Coffee Cantata for soprano, tenor, 
baritone and orchestra in full sway. A trio of artists, Mil- 
dred Faas, soprano; Arthur Hackett-Granville, tenor; and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, had splendid opportunities for 
their diverse talents and used them to full advantage. Miss 
Faas especially in the final strains of her solos showed the 
full strength and range of her voice of glorious quality. 
Reinald Werrenrath, singing in characteristic authoritative 
fashion, achieved a great success in his part in The Coffee 
Cantata. Incidentally his appearance here marked the 
twentieth anniversary of his first program at the festival, 
when then a young singer the assignment meant for him 
a firm step on the high road to the success he has attained 
and sustained in that number of years. Arthur Hackett- 
Granville, assigned to a role where his vocal and interpre- 
tative powers had extensive range, showed the pure quality 
of his voice with sympathetic tenderness throughout. 

Gustav Holst’s Turn Back O Man, based on The Old 
124th Psalm in the Genevan Psalter, had all the massive- 
ness expected, combined with a freer richness than is usually 
shown in a hymn. The chorus in this had a very striking 
accompaniment with a basso ostinato effect, and gave a 
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satisfying and energetic effect throughout. This number 
closed the first half of the third concert. 

Outstanding among the composers’ names on all programs 
was that of Deems Taylor, whose Highwayman was the 
feature of the evening. Reinald Werrenrath, for whom the 
cantata was written, did the solo work in this, a compo- 
sition of his former college-mate at Columbia University. 
His work was admirable. 

Wagner’s Lohengrin Narrative and Prayer and Finale 
from Lohengrin, with Miss Faas, Lillian Martin, a Worces- 
ter contralto; Arthur Hackett-Granville, Reinald Werren- 
rath and Richard Hale brought the concert to an end. In 
this Hackett-Granville gave arias in such truly artistic 
manner that a rich burst of applause followed his every 
number. His singing with apparent simplicity and lack of 
effort earned for him great praise. Miss Faas did some 
splendid work in both compositions and her voice could be 
well recognized in the closing quintet. Miss Martin and 
Mr. Hale, regretfully, had little opportunity for displaying 
their fine voices in these numbers but added their powers 
to the majestic closing quintet. 

Fripay AFTERNOON CONCERT 

A dashing interpretation of Liszt’s Concerto for piano 
and orchestra in A major was the keynote of the Friday 
afternoon concert, the fourth concert of the festival, played 
by that remarkable pianist, Yolanda Mero. The second or- 
chestral program opened with the Weber Overture to 
Oberon. Frederick Shepherd Converse’s Flivver Ten Mil- 
lion received its festival premiere at this performance. Mr. 
Converse was in the audience, and afterwards expressed his 
pleasure at its rendition by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra under Mr. Stoessel’s direction. 

The fourth and final number was the Brahms Symphony 
No. 1 in C minor, with movements Un poco sostenuto— 
Allegro Andante sostenuto; Un poco Allegretto e grazioso; 
and Adagio—Allegro non troppo ma con brio. Opportunity 
was given the new concert master of the orchestra, Michel 
Gusikoff, for some beautiful obligato solos. 

Frnavt Concert 

The momentum of the festival reached dizzy heights at 
the Artists’ Concert, when Anna Case, soprano, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, thrilled the listeners with their singing 
all the way down the line of music from difficult arias to 
simple ballads. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Nicoli, opening the con- 
cert, set the entire audience at ease with its familiar strains, 
after which Vision Fugitive from Herodiade, by Massenet, 
was sung by Reinald Werrenrath in his most effective man- 
ner then followed the Hispanias Suite, Three Spanish 
Dances by Albert Stoessel, Seguidilla, Serenade (La Media 
Noebe), and Jota, by the orchestra. Anna Case next ren- 
dered the Wagnerian aria, Dich theure Halle from Tann- 
hauser, with orchestral accompaniment, with much success. 
The Beautiful Blue Danube by Strauss, a familiar number 
in the early festivals, was heard just before intermission. 
The Chadwick ballad, Lochinvar, gave Werrenrath more 
opportunities for his voice in an admirably fitting assign- 
ment. He added three encores to this, Danny Deever, with 
the orchestra, and The Road to Mandalay and Duna, with 
Mrs. J. Vernon Butler at the piano. Carroll Hollister ac- 
companied Miss Case in a group of four songs, O Sleep 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me, Handel; Dalpolska (Old 
Swedish Folk Dance) 15th Century; Care Selve, Handel; 
and Alleluja, Mozart. For an encore she sang Useless 
Serenade, and in response to the insistent applause gave 
My Laddie to the chorus and two more encores to the 
audience, The Night Wind, Farley; and Swanee River. 

A folksong group, of three Negro spirituals, Steal Away, 
O Religion is a Fortune, and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
were vehicles for the male chorus. 

The orchestra and entire chorus of 354 voices 
the two closing numbers, Under the Silver Stars (Cuban), 
arranged by H. W. Loomis; Montezuma Comes (A Zuni 
Indian Tribal Ritual) arranged by H. W. Loomis, and with 
the entire audience sang The Star Spangled Banner. 

Notes 

During the entire festival the Bancroft Hotel was the 
scene of many convivial gatherings of musicians, artists and 
music lovers. R. L. Brown, the manager of the hotel, was 
away on a hunting trip, and his presence was greatly missed 
by his many friends. 

Albert Stoessel has taken a house in Worcester and will 
be located here for the remainder of the fall season, after 
which he will return to New York. 

“Uncle Joe” Priaulx, of the Ditson Publishing Company, 
has the record of having attended these festivals thirty-five 
times. He was heartily welcomed by all those who knew 
him. 

As for several years past, Pierre V. R. 
festival for the Worcester Gazette. 

Among the many prominent personages noted at the con- 
certs were Willard Clark, music editor of the Springfield 
Union; William Brennan, manager of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Charles Manney, of the Oliver Ditson Music 
Publishing Company, Boston; Francis Marsh, of the New 
York Oratorio Society, and Ward- Stephens, who will con- 
duct the Mozart Festival in Harrisburg the first week in 
May, when six concerts will be given. 

There is no doubt but that several hundred music lovers 
were unable to attend the festival because of lack of ac- 
commodations in the auditorium. 

A report of the festival would not be complete without 
special mention of the splendid program which Mr. Stoessel 
arranged for the children on Saturday afternoon. The pro- 
gram appealed not only to the kiddies but also to the grown- 
ups, for it contained such selections as Tschaikowsky’s 
Overture Miniature, two numbers by Bach, the andante 
from Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, the final movement of 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto, short numbers by Samuel 
Gardner, Mr. Stoessel, and Guion, as well as Victor Her- 
bert’s Grand American Fantasy. Of great value was the 
short talk which Mr. Stoessel gave on melody, harmony 
and counterpoint. 
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Ruth Davies Married 


Ruth Davies, former Musicat Courter correspondent 
at Kansas City, who later had a studio in New York and 
taught pipe organ besides doing some professional work = 
self, has given up her activities here and now resides 
St. Joseph, Mo. She is now Mrs. Cleveland H. Neeton: 
having married last August. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 











October 13—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
School of Rhythm, afternoon, Steinway Hall. 

October 14—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Richardson Molter, song, evening, Town Hall. 

October 15—-Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
Augusta Lenska, song, afternoon, Town Hall; 
song, evening, Town Hall. 

October 16—John McCormack, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Jose 
Echanez, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Leginska, Roma, Matzen 
auer, chorus and orchestra, afternoon, Century Theater; Beatrice 
Harrison, cello, evening, Guild Theater; Philharmonic Orchestra, 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall 

October 17—Rose Zaulalian, 
Deegan, violin, evening, Steinway 

October 18—Olive Cornell, song, 
Moore, piano, evening, Town 
Carnegie Hall. 

October 19—Mischa 
Frederick Gunster, 

October 20—Philharmonic 
Valeriano, song, evening, 
evening, Chickering Hall. 

October 21—New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Sandu Albu, violin, evening, Town Hall; 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

October 22—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
Benjamin, song, afternoon, Town Hall; 
Town Hall. 

October 23—Florentine Choir, 
Galli-Curci, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; English Singer s, 
noon, Town Hall; New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Mecca Auditorium: Beniamino Gigli, song, afternoon, Century 
Theater; Fokine Ballet, evening, Century Theater; Philharmonic 
Orchestra, afternoon, Brooklyn Academy of Music; Gigli and 
Tyson, song, afternoon, Century Theater 

October 24—Francis Macmillen, violin, evening, 
Beethoven Association, evening, Town Hall. 
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Caselotti Pupils Make Up Entire Prologue of 
Loves of Carmen 

Los ANGELES, CaAL.—All the cast of the Prologue to Loves 
of Carmen now running at Sr Carthay Circle, Angeles, 
are artist-pupils of Guido Caselotti, local voice teacher and 
opera coach, formerly of New York. Starring as Carmen 
is his youthful daughter, Louise, who last spring made a 
sensational debut with the San Carlo Opera Company as 
Azucena in Il Trovatore at the age of sixteen. Her golden 
voice, her superb acting, and her convincing personality, are 
the assets of this new discovery, who is taking leaps and 
bounds to fame. Her principals in the cast are Thomas Ames 
(Don Jose), Stephen Gombos (Escamillo), Ruth Fisher 
(Mercedes), Gail Hodgson (Frasquita) and Carlos Villarias 
(Zuniga), all star pupils of Guido Caselotti. 


Los 


Earl Weatherford Wins Success 
Another Adelaide Gescheidt singer, Earl W 
received honors at a concert recently "held in Orillia, On- 
tario, Canada. The Packet and Times notes that “Mr. 
Weatherford possesses a particularly rich voice and a charm 
of manner that made him popular with his audience at once.” 
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A hymn-book that has been edited with 
meticulous care and with the 
pose of raising the standard of our con- 


avowed pur- 


gregational singing to something more 


nearly approaching the requirements of 


the present age. 


It contains the results of a lifetime of 
hymnodic research and will be a joy to 
those who appreciate that the worship of 
God through song should be exhilarating 
and not depressing. 


The book contains about 400 hymns, 
many of them never having been pub- 
lished before. Others have never been 
used in this country. An abundance of 


the standard familiars will also be found. 


Price $2.00; 
additional. 


in quantities $1.50, transportation 


A returnable sample copy will be sent 
for examination. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
Presbyterian Board of Christian 


Education 


Hymnal Department 
120 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
By JOSEPHINE VILA SARAPARA RARARA RARARARARARARARARA RARARA RARARARARARARARARAR 


“AMERICA HAS NOT FOUND ITSELF MUSICALLY, 
SAYS RIESENFELD 

Hugo Riesenfeld feels that 
itself musically. In a recent 
composer and conductor said: 

“We have no permanent 
have most European nations. 
tuals this country has nothing that seems destined to last 
like the Bolero of Spain, the folk England, the 
centuries-old dances of Russia and Czecho-Slovakia, the 
melodious street Italy. There has been much 
glorification of our polyphonous fox-trot rhythm in the past 
few years. It has been pointed to proudly as our national 
folk song. I myself have tried to help glorify it. But with 
succeeding season, bringing its new Tin Pan Alley 
it becomes more and more evident that jazz is a musi- 
stirs the pulses and tickles the fancy for a 
monotonous. What is it 
little harmony and 


found 
alert 


America has not yet 
statement, the always 


expression yet, such as 
Except for our Negro spiri- 


musical 


songs ot 


songs of 


each 
crop, 
cal windbag. It 
while. But its sameness makes it 
other than a two-two rhythm, with a 
some interesting orchestration? 

“It has not much variety than the tom-tom of the 
Indians or the drums of the Arabs, both of which are 
fascinating for five minutes, but not more. Even in Tin Pan 
Alley there is a slackening of interest. A negation of the 
monotony of the fox-trot rhythm is plainly to be seen in the 
return of the waltz 

“Our permanent national 


more 


music is still to be written. It 
may develop out of what we have today, or it may be some 
thing distinctly different. Anyway, it will have more depth 
and variety. Thus far we merely been feeling our way 
musically.” 

To which we humbly add 
jazz enthusiasts 


have 


Comments are invited from the 


~ KING OF KINGS IN 

1¢ Philadelphia premiere of The 
Aldine Theatre in the Quaker City 
the warm welcome accorded the 
City, when it began its run at the Gaiety Theatre last April. 
Supplementing the high praise of the New York news- 
papers, the Philadelphia critics pronounce The King of 
report the first night 

wudience as enthusiastic in its receptio m of the Cecil B. De 
Mille production. Under the heading “King of Kings Deeply 
Stirred Aldine Patrons,” the Philadelphia Record declares the 
oduction “a triumph in artistry” and goes on to say: “A 
riumph has been made by Cecil B. De Mille. The pic 
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ificent art of the 
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ROXY SU MDAY SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


the new series of symphony con- 
xy Theater every Sunday 





HART HOUSE 
String Quartet 


“Might well come more frequently.’ 


'"—Christian Science Monitor, 
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morning at eleven o'clock will begin on October 23, under 


Rapee’s direction. 
NEWS OF ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
Andres de Segurola has been a frequent visitor to the 
Los Angeles Opera season and is still faithful to the movies. 
He will appear in the new Dolores Costello picture. 


AL JOLSON IN THE JAZZ SINGER 

The sidewalk in front of the Warner Theater was 
jammed with curious persons jostling each other to catch 
a glimpse of the celebrities that attended the opening of 
Al Jolson’s first picture, The Jazz Singer, on October 6 
And inside the theater enthusiasm reigned during the per- 
formance, hundreds crowding in front of the popular singing 
comedian’s box at the conclusion of the picture to shake his 
hand and have their programs autographed. Jolson, flushed 
with happiness but showing the effects of a “first time” 
nervousness, signed a few and then begged off so that he 
could get a bite to eat. It was all a gala evening and the 
picture should have a long run on Broadway. 

The Jazz Singer is said to be written in some respects 
around the life of Jolson, for he in reality is also the son of 
a Cantor. The impression we got about Jolson’s acting on 
the screen was that he was not acting at all —just being his 
natural self. He screens well—very well—ana his recording 
for Vitaphone of the various was really excellent. 
We have said so before of his previous Vitaphone appear 
ances. His is a voice that records admirably. He was 
heard in such Jolson favorites as Dirty Hands, Dirty Face, 
Toot Toot, Tootsie, Goodbye, Blue Skies, Mother of Mine, 
I Still Love You (beautifully done), Mammy and the Kol 
Nidrei. We were surprised how well Jolson did the Kol 
Nidrei, with a reverence and religious fervor that was most 
impressive. Of course there was the tear in his voice 
along with the richness with which we are so familiar. The 
little with his mother in which both talk for a few 
minutes was interesting and made one realize what a Talk- 
ing film via Vitaphone would be! 

The temple scenes were skilfully drawn, the 
the cantors being notable for the finely blended voices, with 
that exquisite tenor of the famous Rosenb latt in Rhea 
Silberta’s Yohrzeit being a high light of the musical repast 
of the evening. 

The surrounding cast included several whose work stood 
out. Among these was Otto Lederer as Moisha Yudelson. 
His was a polished characterization and exaggerated in no 
manner. Warner Oland, the versatile, appeared as the old 
Cantor, who was determined to have his son continue as 
the fifth generation of cantors, and who succeeded in win- 
ning over the jazz singer only through his death. Eugenie 
Besserer was oe as the sympathetic mother and what little 
pretty May McAvoy had to do she did well. 

Jolson was unquestionably the star of the picture and 
justly so. While we still feel that Jolson in person is the 
Jolson we like the better, on the screen he provides an eve 
ning of genuine entertainment. He is sincere and moving 
in his more dramatic moments and the very exuberant jazz 
singer the next. The Warner Brothers’ picture is directed 
by Alan Crosland, and Louis Silvers, well known composer 
of many Broadway hits, has provided a good score which 
he conducts for the Vitaphone Orchestra. 
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THE CAPITOL 

here was a spontaneity and enthusiasm about the ap 
— at the Capitol at the first afternoon performance last 
Saturday which demonstrated in no uncertain terms that 
patrons of this theater endorse the new policy which is being 
inaugurated this week. Major Edward Bowes states that 
the change in the presentations will not alter the high stan- 
dards which have been maintained, but that the fine musical 
elements of the regular entertainments will be retained and 
elaborated upon. To these will be added newer and greater 
imusement attractions of a scope in on and presenta- 
tion which he believes will make the Capitol stand alone 

and unequalled as the foremost motion picture house. 


This week’s bill had been extensively advertised, and 
many thousands of people flocked to the theater on the first 
and are continuing to do so—to find out for them- 
selves if the announcement regarding the new policy had 
been exaggerated. They found that it had not, for it is 
indeed seldom that such an elaborate program, with so many 
well known stars providing the entertainment, is presented 
in a motion picture theater. First of all, the taste of those 
who prefer the classical element of the program is satisfied, 
and in a very pretentious manner, too. Echoes of the Opera 
is given with the orchestra under the direction of David 
oe and with such routined artists featured as soloists 

s Maria Koussevitzkv and Battista Beletti, formerly of the 
Philad ‘Iphia Opera Company, and Carlos Ferretti, of the 
Chicago and Milano Opera companies. The services of the 
chorus and ballet also are enlisted for this splendid offering. 
type of entertainment, 
first appearance in a 


day 


prefer a lighter 
Rooney, who makes his 
together with Marion Bent and Pat Rooney 
I. Mr. _— is Master of Ceremonies in a very elab- 
orate stage revue entitled Oddities, and his characteristic 
humor is in evidence throughout the performance. For this 
presentation Major Bowes has recruited such well known 
personages from the musical comedy and revue fields as the 
Keller Sisters and Lynch, Brunswick Record artists ; 3urt 
Rome and Henry Dunn, who give their own version of some 
excerpts from opera; and Don Lyndon and Thelma Farman, 
apache dancers par excellence. 


There also is some dancing 
by the Chester Hale Girls, singing by the Capitol Singing 
Ensemble, and the orchestra, the Capitolians, for Oddities 
is under the capable direction of Paul Specht, a new mem- 
ber of the organization. The costuming, staging and light- 
ing effects for this revue are nothing short of amazing for 
a motion picture theater, and one cannot help but wonder 
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how such an elaborate performance can be presented with 
profit to the management. 

Among the cinema attractions are the Capitol Magazine 
and a novelty called Capitol Tours, in which the singing of 
the chorus adds to the effectiveness of the film. 

The feature motion picture is The Road to Romance, the 
background for which is Cuba in the early days of Spanish 
rule. The program concludes with a brilliant performance 
of Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance march played on the 
organ by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. 

One of the features of the new policy is a series of popu- 
lar symphony concerts on Sundays, the program to consist 
of selections by the orchestra and prominent soloists to 
appear as guest artists. These concerts are given from 
11:30 to 12:30, and those attending may remain for the regu- 
lar program which immediately follows. Anna Case will 
be the soloist on October 16. 

ROXY’S 

After such productions as What Price Glory, Seventh 
Heaven and the Loves of Carmen, Roxy is presenting this 
week a film of light comedy, entitled The Gay Retreat, 
featuring Sammy Cohen and Ted McNamara, comedians, 
who will be remembered for their contributions to What 
Price Glory. They make a good pair, these two, and the 
gay retreat follows only after a thrilling and climactic gay 
victory, a victory staged quite in Mc Namara- Cohen style, as 
might well be expected. The picture is full of laughs, 
hearty laughs evoked by more than mere foolishness, which 
so often is inflicted in the guise of humor. . 

The musical part of the program opens with a special 
organ arrangement of Dvorak’s Humoresque and yjar 4 
River, played upon the three consoles, followed by Liszt's 
thirteenth Hungarian rhapsody in a splendid orchestral ar- 
rangement. The Ballet of the Stars, featuring P atricia Bow- 
man, Nicholas Daks and the Roxy ballet corps, is replete 
with moonlight, starlight, silver, soft music and dancing 
feet—in short, just everything that it should be. Miss Bow- 
man, a Fokine pupil, is delightful in her picturesqueneess and 
in her dancing. Another one of Roxy’s Silhouettes—those 
bits always novel, always fanciful and delightful—is given 
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in the silent enacting of the tragic drama of the Spider and 
the Fly. 

An Indian Fantasy succeeds in making very realistic 
scenes from Indian life in the Grand Canyon. By the 
Waters of Minnetonka, Hymn to the Sun God, and the 
Dagger Dance all contribute to presenting the characteristic 
atmosphere of these interesting, native peoples. The last 
named dance, to music from Victor Herbert’s opera, Natoma, 
is created in a fascinating and realistic manner by Doris 
Niles, who is so well known for her great interpretive ability 
and emotional intensity. Irving Aaronson and his Comman- 
deers furnish a peppy program of light American music, 
interpersed with clever bits of “comedy relief.” This jazz 
organization has just returned to this country after a two 
years’ engagement at the Ambassador in Paris. 


PARAMOUNT 


At the Paramount this week a riot of color attracts the 
eye as the curtains are drawn following the orchestral play- 
ing of the popular Rubinstein Melody in F, and interpretive 
dances are presented as the strains of the Kamennoi Ostrow, 
The Demon and Feramors are heard, the latter creating a 
glorious climax in intensity and volume. Dixieland is a 
musical extravaganza, notable for its series of popular 
orchestral numbers and solo specialties. Swanee Shore is 
ably presented by the Paramount Stage Orchestra; Ben 
Black, guest conductor, followed by characteristic dances by 
Morris and Rapp; songs by Edith Griffith, lyric soprano; 
modern dances by Ruth Stanley and Luella Lee; a new 
version of the Black Bottom, played by the stage orchestra 
and danced by a member of the organization; comedy pres- 
entations by Joe Penner; a novelty dance offering by the 
Misses Stanley and Lee, and the grand finale by the Forbes 
Randolph’s Kentucky Jubilee Choir. The scenic effect of the 
slicing of the melon, revealing the choir, is worthy of 
special mention. 

The feature film offers Thomas Meighan in We're All 
Gamblers, which is a romantic picture dealing with some of 
New York's side- lights, ending with the usual happy and 
satisfactory finale. It is in all an excellent program which 
the audiences seem thoroughly to enjoy. 


MARK STRAND 

The Mark Strand has established a wide reputation for 
presenting unusually fine prologues to the feature picture. 
This week Joseph Plunkett offers A Ballet Fantasy, “The 
Crystal Gazer,” in which two male dancers gaze into a 
crystal ball which suddenly begins to rise, revealing a girl 
who then joins in some clever dancing with the other two, 
finally disappearing below, while the two men again gaze 
into the crystall ball. Very effective! 

The Strand orchestra opens the program, and a decided 
feature is Frank Fay, who presents his New Yorker orches- 
tra and several dancers, in addition to singing several inter- 
esting songs. 

The feature picture offers Billie Dove in American Beauty. 
The most that can be said of the First National film is that 
Miss Dove is delightful to gaze upon but by no means a 
clever actress. It was poorly produced. 


COLONY 


Now that Hugo Riesenfeld has moved a little farther up 
on Broadway, and has his quarters at Universal’s Colony 
Theater, that house has adopted what is called a “policy.” 
The policy this week brings a choice prologue for the very 
different film, Surrender. Since the film’s locale is Galicia, 
and it deals with the tragedy of a few Russian and Jewish 
lives in that little country, the prologue is an artistic 
presentation of a group of Jewish songs of sorrow and songs 
of gladness. The musical arrangement is the work of Josiah 
Zuro, and it is ably compiled. August Werner, baritone, 
who sang Eili, Eili, has a hauntingly beautiful voice, and 
one’s first thought when hearing him went back to the 
early days of the Rivoli, when Mr. Riesenfeld’s recreation 
seemed to be the discovering of voices which would win 
fame for their owners if not for him. So mark well the 
name of Werner—August Werner! Mr. Riesenfeld’s con- 
tribution to the program—his visible contribution—was an 
arrangement of The Little Gray Home in the West, “played 
as it might have been composed by Johann Strauss, Richard 
Wagner, Abie Kabibble (if Abie Kabibble were a musician ), 
and John Philip Sousa.” It was as novel and entertaining 
as it seems it should have been. 

Surrender is unusual for many reasons—its simplicity, 
the effects one finds in the traditional customs of the Jewish 
race, and the beauty in them for the one who watches the 
film with an eye for its deft touches. The story, too, is 
interesting and plausible. Mary Philbin and Ivan Mosju- 
kine are the featured players. 


THE PASSING OF SAM WARNER 

The motion picture world was shocked at the news of 
Sam Warner’s untimely death in California last week. The 
funeral was held at Bresee Brothers’ Chapel in Los Angeles 
on October 7, and as a mark of respect to his memory there 
was no matinee performance of The Jazz Singer at the 
Warner Theater in New York. Mr. Warner was only 
thirty-nine years old and one of four brothers who have 
made such rapid progress in the motion picture industry. 
He is survived by a wife, known on the stage as Lina 
Basquette, and a little daughter. 


MURNAU DIRECTED ALICE LIEBLING DRAMA 

Now that Murnau, famous director, is in America, one 
recalls the interesting fact that some years ago, in 1918 to 
be exact, he directed Alice Liebling’s drama, Saint Cathe- 
rine, in Lucerne, Switzerland, building for that production 
a special mystery stage that caused much comment. The 
play was a good success for the author as well as for her 
distinguished husband, George Liebling, the pianist, who 
provided the incidental music, and for Isabel Heerman, the 
beautiful actress. The work had already scored equal 
favor in Rome and also in Germany. The play with its 
wide scope of exotic scenery, Egyptian costumes and depth 
of dramatic action might, incidentally, be suitable for a 
film. It’s worth consideration ! 


CHAINED AT THE 55TH STREET CINEMA 
Continuing its successful week of Griffith’s Isn’t Life 
Wonderful, the 55th Street Cinema is reviving this week 
UFA’s Chained. A musical ensemble, consisting of violin, 
— and piano, under the direction of Justin Elie, is also a 
eature. 
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Tue British BroApcAsTING COMPANY 
Herald Tribune, sent a 


Lawrence Gilman, critic of the ; 
and his impressions of 


report of his recent visit to London, 
the famous Proms, in a dispatch entitled “The Wireless Cat 
and the prome nading Canary.” Last year the “Proms” were 
on the verge of oblivion until the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, a government backed monopoly of broadcasting in the 

3ritish Isles, did the noble deed and took over the financing 
of these famous musical concerts. Mr. Gilman, after hear- 
ing several of the concerts and inspecting the work of the 

3ritish Broadcasting Company, reported enthusiastically 
about both institutions. 

In view of the fact that most of this bears on radio a few 
items of the report are herein quoted. “The quality of the 
concerts,” says the report, “has been raised rather than 
lowered since the broadcasting interest took hold. The 
B. B. C. proved its farsightedness by conserving all the best 
features of the concerts and supporting them wholeheartedly. 
The trashy popular ballads which used to occupy space on 
the programs have gone by the boards, giving place to lieder 
by Schubert, Richard Strauss and Brahms, and the musical 
quality of the purely orchestral program has been markedly 
improved.” A popular concert included Debussy’s L’Apres 
midi d'un Faune, Dohnanyi’s Variations on Ah vous dirai-je, 
Maman, Chabrier’s Espana, Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio Ita- 
lien, and Sibelius’ Finlandia. Hardly vulgar enough to make 
one fear for the cheapening of the public’s taste! 

The writer further states that the broadcasting of the 
“Proms” is more comprehensive than the broadcasting of 
New York’s Stadium concerts. The pickup of the stations 
is left more or less optional, but the enthusiastic listener 
having a gocd set can pick up the entire concert as the mi- 
crophone is placed every night as a regular feature in 
Queen's Hall. Some of the items broadcast by the B.B.C 
are: A commemorative concert of Dyorak’s works conducted 
by Percy Pitts ; a national concert conducted by Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty; a national concert conducted by Albert Coates, 
with Frederick Lamond, pianist; a national concert con- 
ducted by Sir Edward Elgar; a symphony concert conducted 
by Landon Ronald; a national concert featuring Honegger’s 
King David; a concert of Stravinsky's works conducted by 
the composer ; three operas including Tannhauser and Parsi- 
fal by the British National Opera Company, and two operas 
given from the stage of the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden. 

How does this affect our National Broadcasting Company, 
Columbia and other independent systems? The fundamental 
difference is that the B.B.C. is a monopoly and has no worry 
as to funds or rivals. Here the story is different, with 
monopolies hissed at, and yet, according to Mr. Gilman, the 
B.B.C., the audiences of the proms and radio public are 
enthusiastic for the better-music-in-broadcast-programs idea. 
The trouble here is that the broadcasters can not seem to 
get away from the idea of popularizing, shortening and 
giving variety to the programs. Perhaps this has been 
brought about as the result that the American public has been 
known as rather shabby in its musical tastes. But now 
it is setting up a real protest, and those who must keep 
the radio public enthusiastic and the advertiser satisfied might 
do well to sense the public taste and look into the means and 
by-ways by which the B.B.C. keeps its public happy. 

On TurNING THE DIAL 

Monpay, Octoser 3.—A three piano concerto in C minor 
by Bach was done with extreme artistry by Lolita Gains- 
borg, Samuel Jospe and Leo Small. The work was spark- 
lingly clean and played with a real Bach flavor. Earlier in 
the evening two young talented artists, Rebecca Davidson 
and Hedda Korngold, collaborated in a sonata program. 
Respectively pianist and violinist, they chose the D major 
sonata of Nardini and the one in A of Mozart, two excellent 
examples of this type of music. The sonata is the form 
used by musicians of an earlier period for music which cor- 
responds, vocally speaking, to the cantata. It is music which 
needs an intelligent appreciation to keep it from becoming 
boresome. Miss Davidson and Miss Kornbold did some fine 
interpretative bits and also were well matched as to tone 
quality. Over WOR the Musical Album period was enter- 
taining as a part of the Columbia program. In spite of 
the fact that the announcer warned us that it might prove 
“too classically heavy,” we thoroughly enjoyed the orches- 
tral renderings of Marche Slav and Paderewski’s Minuet. 

Tuespay, Octoser 4.—The Edison Hour, in response to 
the questionaire sent out some time ago and responded to with 
a preference to classical music, put on a very worth while 
program, running strong to the cultural and presenting two 
artists of note, David Robinson, solo violinist, and Harry 
Glantz, trumpeter. The Stromberg-Carlson Hour had color 
and variety in a combination of numbers that included the 
delightful Tschaikowsky Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairies. 
Over WJZ the ne found expression in Scenes from 
Peer Gynt and Samson and Delilah. The numbers were 
done with orche stral accompaniment and vocal soloists who 
were Grace Leslie, Julian Oliver, Astrid Fjelde and Fredric 
Baer. During the intermission the ensemble of strings of- 
fered Goossen’s By the Tarn. Not only was the music 
rendered in fine form but the story of the works was so well 
given by the announcer that it proved doubly interesting. 

WEDNESDAY, OctToser 5.—The Aeolian Company inaugu- 
rated a regular series of mid-week recitals through WEAF 
which featured Rudolf Ganz, pianist. The Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, and several numbers inter- 
preted by the Duo-Art Piano. Mr. Ganz, with his perform- 
ance of the Chopin Polonaise in A flat major and the Sibe- 
lius Romance, gave iy and real pianistic merit to the 
concert. This is Mr. Ganz’ return to the public as pianist 
after several years’ conductorship of the St. Louis Orches- 
tra. The Simfonietta, in the Grieg Anitra’s Dance and 
Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile, lent an air of genuine 
musicianship to the evening and it also accompanied Josef 
Hofmann’s Duo-Art recording of the Chopin concerto in E 
minor. The evening’s entertainment was one of exceeding 


merit and valuable advertisement for the Aeolian Company. 
Maximilian Rose, violinist, who has often appeared on pro- 
grams with famous artists, played before the microphone of 
WOR. Before going on a winter tour the Goodrich Silver 
town Cord Orchestra and the Silver Masked Tenor gave a 
farewell concert. They were in fine form, playing and sing- 
ing delightfully. 

Tuurspay, Octoser 6.—Among many trifling events was 
the sedate performance of Arkadie Berkenholz, violinist. 
who opened a new series with great composers, introducing, 
us to Lalo. Movements of the Symphonie Espagnole were 
done in a capable manner. The Hoover Sentinels made their 
initial bow to the radio public over WEAF. They startea 
off in high tone with the Invitation to the Dance and some 
good singing. No doubt they will be a favorite feature of 
Thursday evenings. Eddie Cantor took a flight with serious 
music in this initiation and though his remarks savored ot 
wisdom one could hardly call them revolutionary. 

Fripay, Octoser 7.—This night of the week seems to be 
particularly dubbed “cheap night.” For some unknown rea 
son .everyone who seems to have something of lighter vein 
puts it in on Friday night, so that when we say that the con- 
trast of the Columbia Hour with its Beethoven music was a 
real balm, it is sincerely meant. After searching in vain up 
and down the dial for something worth while to listen go, we 
were grateful to Columbia. The musicale brought out par- 
ticularly well the Judson Scherzando of the eighth sym- 
phony played by the Judson Symphony and it was a rever- 
ential rendition of the first movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata that Alexander Semmler gave. WGL came to light 
after many postponed attempts at life which has unfortu- 
nately put a dampening atmosphere about it. However the 
verve of Mr. Isaacson will undoubtedly renew its vigor in 
due time; this gentleman has an unqualified ability at nov- 
elties if not always artistic attempts. 

Sunpbay, Octoser 9.—Margaret Matzenauer, Metropolitan 
contralto, was the stellar attraction on the Sunday evening 
programs. Her selections were not only rendered with con 
summate artistry but wer« arranged in a manner to arouse 
the interest of her public. Her voice is one of luscious full 
ness and it is handled without the usual heavy quality often 
the fault of contraltos. She was assisted by the orchestra 
and by Frank La Forge and her contributions included the 
Seguidilla from Carmen and the Brindisi from Lucrezia 
Sorgia. The Cross of Fire, Max Bruch’s difficult setting to 
Walter Scott’s Poem, and fourth concert in The Musical 
Literature programs was given over WJZ. This is a can- 
tata of intricate details which requires musicianly under- 
standing and good vocal abilities. A double mixed quartet 
and solos form the work and its performers were Astrid 
Fjelde; Katherine Palmer, who sang a part of the solo 
section with fine artistry; Jeanne Laval, Gertrude Foster, 
Steele Jamison, Adrian de Silva, Darl Berthman and Curt 
Peterson. 

Facts oF INTEREST 

A new merger for radio appliances in connection with 
phonographs has been formed with the alliance of the Acous 
tics Products Company and the Sonora Phonograph Com- 
pany. 

A. Walter Kramer has been engaged as general music 
director of the Columbia System. 

Frederick R. Huber has returned from abroad 
accomplished the details for sending programs 
the air. 

_ Beethoven was picked as the 
tionnaire. 
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discomfort from the shortcomings of viola and horn 
choirs. 


— EEE 
One of the best summer resorts for most musi- 
cians, 1s to resort to further study of music. 


i 

Pious musical pilgrimages to the birthplaces and 
graves of the greatest European composers, but serve 
to remind the visitors that the world has not been 
able to designate another such shrine since the pass- 
ing of Brahms. 


Prof. Julius Roentgen, head of the Conservatory 
of Amsterdam, Holland, recently inspected the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York, and stated that 
he knew of no music school in Europe to equal it. 
Of course! 


: ¢ 
Has anybody here seen—no not Kelly—but the 
Salvation Army jazz band which, according to the 
London Mirror, plays every Sunday evening “at the 
corner of Broadway and the roaring forties,” with 
trap drums, saxophone and all complete? In an 
editorial vein the Mirror remarks that a real jazz 
note is struck by the banjo player, who is a negro. 


The Chicago Liberty has a picture of a successful 
popular song writer who gives the lie to the wide- 
spread accusation that composers of his type steal 
their tunes from the old masters. Mr. Tinpan, the 
portrayed individual, affirms that all the themes of 
his 297 song hits were taken directly from Berlin and 
Gershwin. 


Punch, London, reports that a Manchester man 
who stole four ukuleles from a house was arrested 
by the police instead of being allowed to carry on 
the good work. Perhaps, though, it might be a good 
idea to have as many ukes as possible in one house— 
preferably all of them—and to have the house 
effectively barred to burglars, who might otherwise 
steal them and scatter them about. 


According to one Fred Kaempfer, a Chicago pur- 
veyor of song birds, the old fashioned Harz Moun- 
tain yellow canary has come back into his own, dis- 
placing the dark green “roller” who held sway for 
the past twenty years or so. The choppy, jazzy song 
of the Harz canary is now preferred to the dulcet 
legato and luscious “water notes” of the roller, says 
Kaempfer. Perhaps there is still some hope for the 
old type coloratura soprano. 


é 6 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie is writing his memoirs 


at the age of eighty. The eminent composer and 
conductor is one of those Englishmen who, even in 
a rage, do not fail in the national trait of politeness. 
\ccording to a London exchange, Sir Alexander 
was once conducting a concert at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music. A soloist showed complete disregard 
of the tempo and rhythm to the great annoyance of 
the conductor. At last Mackenzie put down his 
haton in a towering rage, and, turning to the soloist 
exclaimed: “I must really remind you, sir, that this 
is an orchestra, not an elastic band.” 


Word comes from Rochester that Eugene Goossens 
is back at his old post with the Eastman School and 
the orchestra, and is shortly to begin a new season of 
symphonic concerts. Mr. returned to 
Rochester from the Pacific Coast, where he con- 
ducted at the Hollywood Bowl with such success that 
he was re-engaged for next season for another eight 
concerts. No one who knows the great ability which 
Mr. Goossens possesses, both as composer and con- 
ductor, will be surprised at his successes, and if con- 
gratulations are in order, they are certainly to be 
offered as much to those who have the privilege of 
enjoying Mr. Goossens’ conducting and his compo- 
sitions as to Mr. Goossens himself. He has become 
a fixture in American music life, and such a welcome 
one that we shall certainly try to keep him with us. 


Goossens 


The committee in charge of the contest to finish 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony has received the 
resignation of one of its members, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, who deems the competition inartistic, irrever- 
ent, and in bad taste. He gave out his letter of 
resignation and it has been published in several daily 
papers. One of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s sentences said 
in effect that he considers it as foolish and offensive 
to try to tack any more movements to the Unfinished 
Symphony as it would be to attempt to supply the 
one armed statue of the Venus de Milo with a new 
member in place of the missing one. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s standpoint, strictly speaking, is dignified and 
correct, but we doubt whether any of the other 
members of the committee, or the public generally, 
view the entire matter from so serious an angle. 
No one believes that the contesting composers really 
feel they are going to “complete” the great Schubert 
fragment artistically, or that the sponsors expect 
them to do so. All this cannot hurt Schubert. 


October.13,.1927 


QUARTER TONES—AND 
COMMON SENSE 


In the American Mercury, Grace Overmyer 
has an article on quarter tones. It is a very well 
written and learned article, showing that the 
writer has gone into the subject carefully and 
has, at least, found out what has been done, said 
and written about it. She begins and ends her 
article with quotations, one from Debussy, the 
other from Busoni, the similarity of which is 
certainly striking. Debussy says that “Music 
is a kind of mysterious mathematics, the ele- 
ments of which participate of the infinite,” and 
Busoni that “Nature created an infinite grada- 
tion—infinite! Let us strive to draw a little 
closer to infinitude!” from which we must con- 
clude that both of these great musicians consid- 
ered possibilities of musical development infi- 
nite—that is to say, absolutely without limit. 
Probably a great many other musicians will 
agree with them. 

In considering the question of the use of quar- 
ter tones and all smaller tonal subdivisions in 
music, their use must be distinctly divided into 
two separate classes—harmonic and melodic. 
The use of very small divisions in melody, 
though unrecognized, is perfectly familiar to 
us all. When a violinist makes a glissando, 
tremolo, he does exactly what Carrillo did with 
one of the stringed instruments that he brought 
with him from Mexico, where there were, if 
memory serves, sixteen strings to the whole 
tone. If the reader will consider the two propo- 
sitions, he will immediately see that this state- 
ment is a fact. A further use of a small subdi- 
vision, harmonically, is that of our jazz players 
who play occasional notes out of tune, i. e., sharp 
or flat by less than a semitone. 

In the matter of harmony we are confronted 
with an entirely different problem, and that is: 
the simple question of the ability of our ears to 
hear quarter-tone harmonies as new harmonies. 

The trouble is that when a harmony is out of 
tune our minds simply refer it back to the near- 
est familiar harmony. In other words, it sounds 
like that harmony played out of tune. 

This obviously is fatal to the new plan. It is 
possible that some future generations will learn 
to hear in a different manner. But before that 
takes place, think of the enormous possibilities 
for new harmonies that still exist with our or- 
dinary chromatic scale. 

As a matter of simple fact, we have barely 
started in our development of chromatic har- 
monies, especially with the use of harmonies of 
more than five notes. Instead of considering 
ourselves musically advanced, we would do well 
to realize the truth of the matter that we are 
today musically in our infancy. The experi- 
ments of the modernists are few of them fol- 
lowing the lines of real musical evolution. If 
one will look back over the evolution of music, 
one must perceive that it began with unaccom- 
panied melody and then gradually increased the 
number of notes simultaneously used up to 
three. At that point there was a long pause, 
toward the end of which the seventh was at first 
used melodically, then, in the last period, ac- 
cepted as a true harmonic note. After a long 
time, the ninth was accepted as a true harmonic 
note. Following this, the theorists accepted the 
eleventh and thirteenth as true harmonic notes. 
But even composers, that is to say, composers 
who really compose for public acceptance and 
utility, do not consider anything above the ninth 
as a true harmonic note. And for the general 
public, and for a good many composers and 
theorists, even the ninth is not a purely melodic 
note unless it is used without the chord’s funda- 
mental bass. 

It seems to us that the use of quarter tones 
and of small subdivisions of the scale is a good 
deal like patriotism—the last refuge of respecta- 
bility. It is the last refuge of talentless striving 
for creation. We are living in an age when so 
few composers are driven on by a real creative 
urge that their efforts at composition are hope- 
lessly confused with theories; and when theo- 
ries walk in at the door, inspiration is sure to 
fly out of the window. It will be a grand and 
glorious day for music when our composers 
knuckle down to real worth-while production. 
It is probably in most lines of human endeavor 
a wise thing to think before you act, but for a 
creative musician just the opposite is the case. 
What he wants to do is to let his brain be idle 
while his feelings do the work. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Line gratefully received from Samuel E. Asbury, 
of College Station, Texas: ‘‘Please find pike for 
annual subse ‘ription to the MusicaL Courier. 
Twelve years’ subsc riptions to your paper identifies 
a reader with it.’ 

In his letter, Mr. Asbury also deals at length with 
a question concerning phonograph records, “and his 
discussion of it is so vital that some quotations from 
it are made herewith: 

I cannot quite understand your exclusion of news and 
discussion concerning phonograph records. Until recently, 
you also ignored the subjects of radio concerts and moving 
picture music. But now that these have departments regu- 
larly devoted to them in the MusicaL Courter, | can’t see 
why the significant musical implications of recent develop- 
ments in records and machines are not considered in your 
main journal, especially in view of the fact that you handle 
them in your other paper, the trade weekly. , 

The recent change of policy of the record makers in 
America and Europe is far more important musically than 
all the developments of radio and moving pictures. I refer 
to the complete, absolutely uncut, recording of symphonies, 
concertos, quartets, quintets, etc., by the great masters. . 

These works are just piling out of the factories. For a 
time I tried to keep the pace, buying them all, but now only 
the rich may do so. : 

The real progress must lie with our public libraries. So 
long as the records constituted cut and twisted displays of 
vocal and instrumental virtuosity, the libraries were rightly 
excused from collecting them. But now, why should a 
library have all of Shakepeare’s works, and not all of Bee- 
thoven’s works? And also, all of the works of Brahms, 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Schubert, Schumann, Haydn, Chopin, 
etc. ? 

The scores should be kept with the records; the so-called 
“pocket scores” are inexpensive, and would not entail too 
heavy a financial burden on the libraries. A dozen scores 
might be shelved with the complete record of a work, so that 
a party of music lovers could study and enjoy it to- 
gether. cae : ‘ , 

These random remarks cover only a few points of the 
argument. 3ut record libraries seem to me the greatest 
means for spreading real and intimate musical culture in the 
homes. Radio and the motion picture music you sense once, 
and they are gone. But the records may be had when YOU 
want them. 

Mr. Asbury’s contentions are valid and significant. 
We like to receive such letters. The matter he sug- 
gests has been under editorial advisement in this 
office for some time. The most serious consideration 
on any newspaper is the matter of space, and when 
that problem has been solved, the chances are that 
such a department as the one Mr. Asbury suggests, 
may find a home in these pages. 

Ze Re 

The New York Symphony Orchestra is to be fifty 
years old this winter, and festive observances are 
being planned by the organization, and Walter Dam- 
rosch, the son of its founder. We, too, are cele- 
brating a commemoration. The present installment 
of Variations is the 1,200th we have written for the 
MusicaL Courier, covering a period of almost 
twenty-four years. (Of course we wrote the first 
one in our cradle.) We shall observe the day by 
resolving to write many more, and trying to make 
them, if not bigger, at least better. 

eRe 


A cruel suggestion comes from a correspondent 
(who very wisely remains anonymous) to this ef- 
fect: “Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, is supposed 
to be the most complete extinct volcano. But how 
about Richard Strauss?” According to recent 
accounts of that composer’s conducting at various 
German concerts and operatic performances, Richard 
still is full of fire. And certainly his quarrels and 
controversies of the past few years, denote that -he 
also is not without a considerable degree of fury. 
It is true, however, that his latest compositions are 
decidedly mild. : 

RR es 

Koussevitzky, gifted conductor of classics and 
sensitive exponent of the new and newest styles of 
music, gives it as his view that the Russian composers 
of today, led by Stravinsky and Prokofieff, are the 
main hope of modern music. He adds: “The 
French ‘six,’ once in the vanguard, have faded into 
insignificance. Witness Milhaud, who now writes in 
a style reminiscent of Massenet and Gounod. The 
Germans, in music as in the other arts, are at present 
floundering in a morass of bad taste, from which a 
very few, like Hindemith, have escaped.” 

The case is well put by Koussevitzky, with the 
exception that Stravinsky seems to have done his 
best work without winning the world’s guarantee for 
the permanency of his creations; and Honegger, in 
Paris, is showing vitality and originality, and arrest- 
ing and holding public and critical attention. 

Koussevitzky is doing an especially valuable work 
in his frequent presentations of examples from the 
musical pages of the moment. Silence often sug- 


gests indifference or neglect; and on occasions the 
quickest and surest way to kill some unworthy music 
for good and all is to give it public performance. 
nee 
Now come the days when many pieces, added to 
the repertoire in the summer, are discovered by the 
adders to be not so good as they seemed in the 
studious solitude of summer. 
eR se 
The current revival here of The Mikado again 
brings to the fore the thematic resemblance of the 
song, Three Little Maids From School, to the first 
subject of the last movement of Tschaikowsky’s vio- 
lin concerto. Not that the similarity matters at all. 
Both composers are admittedly original, and both 
works have been brilliantly successful. 
eRee 
“Anything novel this season?” is a question we 
are asked ‘sigs 3d at this season of the year. Well, 
for one thing, Yolanda Mero is to play her own new 
Hungarian Capriccio with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Fritz Busch conducting. We were at 
Mme. Mero’s debut (with orchestra) in New York 
in 1909 and occupied a box with the late Rafael 
Joseffy. When the newcomer had finished her per- 
formance of Liszt’s E flat concerto, the master ap- 
plauded enthusiastically and remarked: “She re- 
minds me of one of those young wild ponies that 
race the puszta, or plains of my native Hungary; she 
is so speedy, fiery, temperamental, and untamed.” 
Mme. Mero’s playing still is nearly all of that, but 
the untamed quality has given way to the reflective 
restraint of mature and ordered musical thought. 
She now ranks with the top flight of female con- 
querors of the keyboard. 
eRe 


Professor Voronoff, of monkey gland fame, now 
purposes to create geniuses by using animal glands 
on young children of exceptional talent. We may 
some day find recital programs and musical papers 
adorned with advertising information like this: 


“Miss Dulcetina, graduate of the Gland School of 
Music, endorses our nightingale treatment ;” “Serge 
Pounderewski, of the prodigious piano tone, 
studied only the bull-gland method applied exclu- 
sively at the studio of Dr. Quackly ;” Bari- 
tono, most sinister operatic portrayer of the fero- 
cious Scarpia, never baile, before his Tosca per- 
formances, to take a bottle of our specially prepared 
solution of tiger-glands. Also sold as a powder, or 
in capsule form, or chocolate covered tablets,” etc. 
2eRe 

“Man cannot be perfectly happy,” Edison. 
True enough; but no one is forced to attend concerts 
of modernistic music. 


has 


“Signor 


says 


e PF 

The phonograph is fifty 

outlived most of the music 
that half century. 


years old, and has 
recorded for it during 


Re 
What happens when an irresistible 
encounters an immovable impresario? 
eR RR 
One of the leading musical thoughts of the week 
was this, from the Morning Telegraph: “We never 
thought we could be enthusiastic over a derby hat 
until we saw one muffling a trombone.” 
eR 


prima donna 


One cannot entirely disagree with the dictum of 
M. B. H. that: “Too many cooks spoil the broth, and 
too many conductors spoil the orchestra.” 

; ae 

Everything is relative. To some persons it matters 
who will head the various Presidential tickets in 
1928 ; to others it matters who will head the various 
orchestras in 1928. 

eR PF 

By the way, we did not receive any summer pub- 
licity pictures of musical artists wearing cowboy hats 
Was President Coolidge’s martyrdom in vain? 

Ree 
Now that hunting is with us again, 
G. V., “the Lord save musical performers from the 
critical potshots of the music critics.” 
nRre 
for opuses. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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postcards 


Open season, too, 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











The Viennese project for finishing the “Unfin- 
ished” symphony and awarding a prize to the best 
“finisher” has certainly caused a lot of healthy dis- 
cussion, and that may be the best thing that will come 
out of it. In England two distinguished musicians 
have spilt much ink in a newspaper debate. Sir Wal- 
ford Davies is all “for,” Mr. Donald Francis Tovey 
all against. Mr. Tovey in the first flush of his in- 
dignation convicted the promoters of the scheme of 
“barbarity and ignorance.” He has withdrawn these 
epithets in deference to Sir Walford, who asks 
whether a successful finale to the “Unfinished” is 
beyond imaginative conjecture. Mr. Tovey says it 
is. For, he says, rightly, “an adequate finale would 
be one which Schubert would have written had he 
lived ten years longer.” Sir Walford. admits this, 
and that’s where Mr. Tovey administers his knock- 
out blow: “He (Sir Walford) wants imaginative 
conjecture,” he says, “to realize what Schubert would 
have written at the age of forty. Now, Sir, let us 
ask the literary world to criticize a proposal for 
writing, not a continuation of ‘Hyperion’ but a new 
poem such as Keats would have written at the age 
of forty!” 

“This Unfinished finishing stunt,” he concludes, 
“can only blind everybody concerned—adjudicators, 
competitors, and music-lovers in general—to the ex- 
istence of genuine and profitable fields of musical 
conjecture.” 

Amen! 

ae Sa 

One of the sensations of the Berlin autumn season 
has been a “revival’—save the mark!—of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Mikado which should have caused 
these two gentlemen to perform some furious revolu- 
tions in their respective graves. The ingenious Ger- 
man producers seem to have shown an admirable im- 
partiality in their devastating activities, as between 
librettist and composer. In the Berlin version the 
Wandering Minstrel Nankipoo is in reality the son 
of an Ohio sugar king, and has fled to Japan to 
thwart his father’s plot to marry him to Lady 
Katisha, the Californian fruit queen, and so combine 
the fortunes of the two families in a gigantic jam 
trust. The sugary prince is appropriately dressed 
in light pink flannel trousers and a cornflower-blue 
blazer, while her fruity Majesty enters for the first 


time in a real motor-car, the make of 
tiliously recorded on the program. 
As for Sullivan’s score, it has 
with modern “orchestral coloring.” 
finest musical gems have simply 
jazz numbers take their place. Some of 
tunes are jazzed, too. “Jackson Boys” and “Tiller 
Girls” simply must have something to dance to! The 
production is on the model and the scale of 
revue, with a riotous display of colors and ~~ 
And this in the Grosses Schauspielhaus, in which 
Reinhardt wanted to reform the modern stage! 


which is punc 


been padde« d out 
f 


Several of the 
been removed, and 
Sullivan’s 


a modern 


* * * 


Incidentally, one of the attractive little innova- 
tions is that Yum Yum takes a bath on the stage. At 
least so it was reported. Whereupon Miss Rita 
Georg, the lady who plays Yum Yum, wrote to the 
papers, indignz ant that people should think she pl: aye d 
the part of a “naked woman.” It now appears that 
the bath j is taken by a chorus girl, which, fi 
Georg, is “not so important. 


1S 


Says h 


* * * 


The City Council of the wealthy city of Mz inches 
ter, England, has just shown its musical appreciation 
and generosity by releasing its seventy-six-year-old 
organist, Dr. Pyne, from part of his duties, namely 
the giving of not less than forty organ recitals 1 
season. Hitherto he will give organ recitals only tas 
and when required” by the Town Hall Committee. 
The salary of the distinguished musician, whose play- 
ing has been compared with that of Guilmant in 
Paris, is henceforth to be—two hundred pounds, or 
$1,000 a year! 

o” * 


Dr. Pyne, it may be worth mentioning, was at one 
time organist of St. Mark’s, Philadel Iphia, and has 
been called “the pioneer of cathedral music in the 
United States.” 

* * * 

Grete Stiick gold, new Metropolit in soprano, has 
added match-making to her accomplishments. She 
spent a vacation in Marienbad, the famous Bohemian 
resort, recently. There was also a fat gentleman 
doing the ‘‘cure.” He insisted on he; aring her sing. 
She refused. Finally, to settle the dispute, she prom- 
ised to sing—at his wede ling. The gentleman de 
parted. After a few days he returned, marriage 
license in hand, leading the lady of his choice by the 
other. And Mme. Stiickgold sang. cs 
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CIVIC ORCHESTRA OF 
CHICAGO ON NEW BASIS 
The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, which was found- 
ed eight years ago as the result of Frederick Stock’s 
and which has been functioning under 
Orchestral Association and the 
Chicago, has been re- 
lines which will add 


wide vision, 
the auspices of the 
\ssociation of 
upon 


iveness. 


Civic Musi 
organized this 
materially 


The 


season 
tq its effec 
Civic Orchestra has for its purpose the train- 
\merican performers for symphony orches- 

dy jus tified its existence by pro- 
principal orchestral organizations 
thirty-five players of admirable 
having been taken into the 
It is the plan of the 
associations mentioned to make 
ts of the Civic Orchestra more ef- 
more intensive training than 
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of the 
with 
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in America 
worth—twelve of these 
Chicago Semietains Guia 
Chicago 
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two above 
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his season the new organization will be turned 
into a school in which, in addition to the routine of 
orchestral playing which has been given in the past, 
there will be provided class tuition in the playing of 
the different instruments for which orchestral com- 
posers their wi Mr. Stock and his co- 
adjutors do not propose to teach their students how 
the Their 
the ing of orchestral performance. 
who are admitted the Civic 
omprise players who already are 
instruments, and that expertness 
tested by an examination previous to their 
Members must be not less than eighteen 
their admitt to the 
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to play the violin, the oboe, bassoon, etc. 


objective is teac! 
To that end, those 
Orchestra will c 
experts on their 
will be 
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vears of age at the 


accel 
time of ance 
curriculum will 
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hour classes in sight 
the orchestra; hour 
playing; hour classes in 
preparation production, etc.; hour 
| repertory, full orchestra 
I hese classes will be held (under 
Frederick Stock and Eric Dela- 
by the yal pet formers of the 
Symph ny Orchestra. Members of the ( 
be required to pay a matriculation fee 
but their training will be 


include 


section of 


The 
reading 
classes in 
technical 
classés in orchestra and two 
rehearsals weekly 
the supervision of 
marter ) | princi Chicago 
vic Or- 
chestra will 
of $25.00 on their entrance, 
entirely free 
Mr. Stock in t 
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rhe interest of 


the Civic 
Del: 


this reorganization of 
keen. He, as Mr. 
an active part in the develop- 
the | I-xamination for 
members of the orchestra will be held from October 
» work of the orchestra itself will begin 
It is expecter d that the number of ap- 
and that musicians desi- 
orchestral playing under 
ighest authorities and at no cost to themselves, 
drawn from all parts of the country 
ations for admittance to the Civic Orchestra 
for information concerning it should be 
} sorowski, the ( Music Asso- 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 
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was a misprint. One cannot put up a number of 
apartment buildings in New York for three million 
dollars. Any one of them would cost that much or 
more. The figure should have been not three but 
thirty million. 


“NEWS” 

A contemporary New York musical weekly jumped 
into the arena last week by publishing plans of the 
proposed new Metropolitan Opera House to be 
erected on West Fifty-seventh street. 

The only thing the matter with this “news” story 
is that neither the plans nor even the site of the new 
Metropolitan have yet been definitely decided upon. 

Furthermore, it was journalistically unethical, and 
might by some be thought a betrayal of confidence 
to print such “news” without verification on the part 
of the management of the Metropolitan. 

The Metropolitan always has shown a disposition 
to cooperate in friendly spirit with the ‘aie and 
especially the musical press, and it is hardly fair for 
one of the fraternity to repay such courtesy with 
undesired and unauthorized publicity of news that is 
not news. 

The unfortunate feature of such bad taste is, that 
while it cannot hurt the Metropolitan, it not only 
hurts the magazine that practises it, but also reflects 
upon the entire musical press as well. 


LEO FEIST, INC., CELEBRATES 

Recently Feist, Inc., celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of its existence and the event was cele- 
brated with a banquet attended by the managers and 
stockholders of that well known New York music 
publishing establishment. Leo Feist, himself an in- 
valid for still is the guiding head of the firm, 
and it is owing to his unceasing mental fertility and 
sterling commercial principles that the corporation 
has acquired its fine reputation and reached its pres- 
ent high degree of prosperity. The Feist publica- 
tions include not only popular music, but also a low- 
priced edition of classics and well known standard 
compositions. Also the house was the first to accept 
and publish complete an American grand opera. It 
is to be hoped that Leo Feist will be spared to his 
family, friends, and business associates for many 
years to come. He is an honor to the music publish- 
ing industry. 


Leo 


vears, 


£ 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
TO ITALY 
Stuart Gracey, young American baritone, who has 
just left for Italy to fill re-engagements at several 
opera houses in the land of song, is an enthusiastic 
\merican-Italian. Italy, he says, is the place for 
\merican vocal students, if they have the voice, the 
purpose and the industry which are 
requisite to success in the operatic field. He mod- 
estly ascribes his early success to the fact that he 
realized that art is a serious matter, and spent his 
student days under 1. Duval in conscientious work 
and thoughtful analysis. The opportunity is there, 
he says, but of course the student must be there too. 
It’s just the old story—the three essentials to success 
are ability—industry and opportunity. If any one 
is lacking, the result is negative. 


RETURNING 


earnestness of 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS YOUNG 

The festival last week at Worcester, Mass., by the 
Worcester County Musical Association, conducted 
by Albert Stoessel, marked the sixty-eighth year of 
the existence of this notable organization. During 
that time many works of importance have been given 
under the direction of eminent conductors and 
numerous well known artists have been heard. This 
vear has been no exception to the rule, and the suc- 
cess was what it so fully deserves to be. 
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NEWS FLASH 








Monteux Conducts Concertgebouw 
Orchestra 

(Special cable to the Musical Courter) 
Amsterdam, Holland.—The first concert of 
Pierre Monteux as conductor of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra was a huge success. The hall 
was packéd and the platform covered with flowers. 
Shipband was soloist in the Brahms First and 
Beethoven concertos. There was tremendous en- 
thusiasm for the conductor and the critics lauded 
him highly. Mr. Monteux will conduct the orches- 

tra this season from October to February. 


(Signed) J. G. 











JUILLIARD AWARDS 

On another page of this issue of the Musicar 
Courier will be found the complete statement issued 
under date of October 10 by the Juilliard Foundation 
of its scholarship awards for this season. This list 
is impressive in its scope and no less impressive for 
the eminent names of the teachers who are to guide 
the fortunate winners in their careers. The Juilliard 
Foundation is evidently now functioning as_ its 
founder intended it should. 


THE DAY TOO SHORT 

Dr. William C. Carl, American organist, choir- 
master and pedagogue, wishes the day “had twice as 
many as twenty-four hours—then he would really be 
able to accomplish all that he would like to do. His 
choir at the First Presbyterian Church has been re- 
organized, the enrollment at his Guilmant Organ 
School has already reached the high water mark, and 
his schedule of concert work is about as complete as 
it possibly can be. A fairish outlook for 1927-28! 


THE MUSICIANS’ CLUBHOUSE 

Developments are moving fast in the matter of a 
clubhouse for New York musicians. On October 25 
there will be a Waldorf-Astoria dinner, sponsored 
y The Musicians’ Club of New York, to make the 
beginning of the movement for the establishment of 
a clubhouse here. Professor John Erskine will pre- 
side, and the evening is certain to provide practical 
results. All New York musicians, interested in the 
clubhouse idea, should not fail to be present. 


BOCCHERINI’S NEW RESTING PLACE 

From Italy comes word that the remains of 
Boccherini, noted eighteenth cellist and composer— 
the man who wrote the famous Minuet which has 
become a popular radio feature after all these years 

-have been brought back to Italy from Madrid and 
interred in the Church of San Francesco at Lucca, 
the composer’s birthplace. 


A BUSY WEEK 
There will be about twenty concerts in New York 
this week. But wait, Messieurs et Mesdames! The 
season is in its infancy. Most important of the 
events listed from October 10 to 16 are the debut of 
the Florentine Choir and the concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic and Beethoven orchestras. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
AWARDS 
An idea of the size and scope of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College can be gained; from the fact that ninety 
free fellowships have been awarded for the season 


1927-28. The fellowships are for a term of forty 
weeks, in the departments of violin, piano, voice, 
organ and dramatic art. 





THERE IS NO MUSIC WITHOUT 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, gave a member of the Musica Courter edi- 
torial staff a few minutes of his valuable time upon his 
return from Europe this week. 

He was asked, first of all, whether he had spent a pleasant 
summer, to which he replied, “Pleasant, hardly! I do not 
like four months of sega I like my profession, and 
am happiest when I am bus sily engaged at it. 

As to ee Mr. Gatti-Casazza spent the summer, he said, 
“In Italy, Germany, France, but mostly in Italy.” 

He was then asked if he had heard anything of interest 
while abroad. In reply to that question he expressively 
shrugged his shoulders and then burst out into speech, x- 
pressing his opinions with such vigor as Had greater weight 
than the words themselves. “The present century,” he said, 
“is not equal to the last. The days of Verdi, Wagner, 
Gounod, Puccini and the rest of them seem to be over for 
a time.” 

“Then you do not think that opera can live without mel- 
ody? 
“No, assuredly not. 


Music is the work of man. There is 


MELODY, SAYS GATTI-CASAZZA 


Whoever heard of nature making a 
major or minor chord, or a melody? The greatest develop- 
ment of man in music was melody. In the days before 
Palestrina music degenerated into a mechanical exercise. 
Out of this, melody gradually was developed, and without it 
music cannot live.” 

“Then you do not care for modernism ?” 

“Modernism!” said Mr. Gatti-Casazza. “It is not a ques- 
tion of modernism or antiquity. What does that matter? 
Show me something good, and I do not care whether it is in 
the modern style or in some other style. Let some one write 
another Fidelio or Barber of ‘Seville and it will be as ac- 
ceptable today as it was when those great works were written. 


no music in nature. 


“After all, the public is the final judge, and the judgment 
of the public is the same everywhere. The Americans, Rus- 
sians, French, Germans, and Italians, or any other civilized 
people have all selected the same works through their ap- 
proval. There are only very slight differences in the matter 
of public taste, and what the public wants is sincerity and 
be “auty, and melody—of course! What is any music without 
it? 
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John Charles Thomas 


John Charles Thomas sang on October 9 before a very 
large audience which gathered in Town Hall to hear this 
popular baritone in spite of the heavy rain. Mr. Thomas 
was assisted by Eric Zardo, who played the accompaniments 
and a group of piano solos. Mr. Thomas was never in 
better voice, and his voice seems to grow better year by 
year. The same also can be said naturally of his interpreta- 
tive ability, for not to go forward is to go backward, and 
Mr. Thomas is certainly going forward at a rapid pace. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything better in the way of 
singing than his interpretation of Dedication, by Franz, with 
which he opened his program. It was sung in English, such 
English as is easy to understand and is rare on New York 
recital platforms. There were on the program German, 
Italian, French and Russian songs, as well as some things 
with English words, such as In Flanders Field by Tours, 
Kitty My Love by Herbert Hughes, and Lord Berner’s Dia- 
logue between Tom Filuter and his Man by Ned the dog 
stealer. In all this lavish offering of beauty it would be 
difficult, if not quite impossible, to pick out the things that 
were rendered most satisfactorily. The fact is, that every 
song on the program as it was rendered seemed the last and 
best, and it was perfectly evident that the audience felt just 
this way about what Mr. Thomas had to give them. There 
is something fine and genuine about this baritone’s singing 
that is highly appealing. In spite of his extraordinary suc- 
cess at the opera in Brussels, where he has been during the 
past two seasons, he is entirely unaffected and modest, and 
seems to take his audience into his confidence just as he did 
when he was going through his first stage experience in light 
opera several years ago. There were at least a dozen encores. 


Gordon String Quartet 


The Gordon String Quartet made its New York debut at 
Chickering Hall on October 8. The quartet consists of 
Jacques Gordon, first violin; John Weicher, Jr., second vio- 
lin; Clarence Evans, viola, and Richard Wagner, cello. The 
program consisted of Dohnanyi’s quartet, op. 15, in D flat 
major; Howard Hanson's quartet, op. 23, and Beethoven's 
op. 95, in F minor. It was perhaps unfortunate that this 
splendid chamber music organization appeared in so small 
a hall, for as many people crowded in as possible, and no 
doubt there would have been many more had the seating 
capacity permitted. An enthusiastic welcome was given the 
Chicago organization, which was founded some years ago 
by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The novelty of the program was Hanson's quartet, which, 
if memory serves, had not previously been heard in this city. 
This music is decidedly modern, as is everything that comes 
from Mr. Hanson’s pen, but it is not one of those modern 
things that has nothing in it but meaningless discords and 
of which one doubts the sincerity. There are passages of 
sharp dissonance, but they are full of meaning and the whole 
work is the passionate utterance of a man who has some- 
thing to say and the technical equipment to say it properly. 
The rendition of this work was extremely fine and entire 
justice was done to it. 

The same praise is due for the playing of the Beethoven 
and Dohnanyi quartets. The balance was perfect at all 
times, and there was unusual beauty of tone from each of the 
four instruments that rendered every moment of the eve- 
ning a moment of delight. The Gordon Quartet plays with 
extraordinary freedom, as if the works played had been 
much rehearsed and the ensemble molded into a_ perfect 
whole, and then forgotten. The Gordon Quartet proved to 
be a welcome addition to New York’s chamber music, and its 
return in other New York recitals will be eagerly awaited. 


The Malkin Trio 


Following a truly beautiful performance of the hour-long 
Tschaikowsky trio, A minor, opus 50, in which listeners 
noted the perfect coordination of the brothers Manfred, 
Jacques and Joseph Malkin, with beauty of tone and balance 
(the audience even broke in to applaud the staccato-pizzicato 
variation), Ernest Bloch gave an explantory talk on his 
agg in C major. This was full of delightful humor, a 
la Pachmann, and was hugely enjoyed by the large audience, 
among which were such personalities as Rubin Goldmark, 
Alexander Lambert, etc. The work itself is based on a 
theme much like a well-known Dies Irae, the first mov ement 
expressing force, the second mystery, and the last “an 
escape,” as composer Bloch put it. While much of it was 
cacophony, there were moments of pure beauty, and always 
it was evident that the composer knew his instruments, and 
had conviction in what he wrote. The performance by the 
Malkins, aided by Harry Glickman, violin, and Mitya Still- 
man, viola, was masterful in the last degree; no matter 
what Bloch said, it was interpreted beautifully. 


Leginska—Pianist and Conductor 


Ethel Leginska, brilliant and temperamental pianist, whose 
appearances and disappearances have. elicited much public 
attention in the past, re-introduced herself to New York as 
an orchestral conductor at the first of a series of Sunday 
matinee concerts on the afternoon of October 9. 

At the head of an orchestra of sixty she presented Liszt’s 
Les Preludes, Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav and the Hun- 
garian Fantasy of Liszt, which last piece she conducted, be- 
sides playing the solo piano part. The second half of the 
program consisted of an abridged concert version of the 
opera, Eugene Onegin, by Tschaikowsky. The fiery little 
piano virtuoso, with the bobbed hair and familiar black vel- 
vet costume, easily asserted herself as an able, energetic and 
thoroughly equipped conductor. She led with certainty and 
authority based on an intimate knowledge of the scores and 
a genuinely musical temperament. Her feat of playing the 
difficult Hungarian Fantasy and conducting the accompani- 
ment at the same time was sensational and effective, though 
possibly her usually polished pianism suffered a little under 
the ordeal. 

The excerpts from Eugene Onegin were sung in Russian 
by Mmes. Thalia Sabaneeva and Anna Sablukova and Messrs. 
Yaroslavsky, Velikanoff and Kouznetzoff. Tschaikowsky’s 
beautiful music received an artistic and satisfying perform- 
ance by singers, orchestra and conductor. The audience, 
which, probably owing to the inclement weather, was not 
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over large, made up for scarcity of numbers in sympathy and 
enthusiasm, according singers and conductor many recalls. 

The second concert of the series will take place on October 
16, with a program consisting of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture, and a concert version 
of Saint-Saens’ Samson and Delilah, with Margaret Matzen- 
auer as Delilah. 

Alyce Fraser 

Simplicity marked-Alyce Fraser’s song recital at Town 
Hall on October 3. The depth of feeling typical of her race 
found exquisite expression in the songs of the modern French 
group, and her understanding of Debussy and the sympathy 
with which she invested his Romance gave her hearers one 
of the most charming pictures of the composer since the 
days of Clement. Strangely enough, her group of Negro 
spirituals lacked the underlying emotion which makes them 
touching. They were sung in musicianly fashion, and it 
may have been the abandon we have been led to feel they 
demand, which made them just songs, crude in construction. 
The English group held a rarely beautiful song of Coleridge- 
Taylor, Sweet Evenings Come and Go. So well did Miss 
Fraser sing it that it seemed she and the composer held 
much in common, and she found the very spirit of his work. 
Longing, written by ther capable accompanist, Edward 
Margetson, was repeated in answer to the demands of the 
audience, and it was worthy of it. Miss Fraser’s voice is 
one of great beauty. 


MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


3ANGOoR, MaineE.—The only concert 
uphold the honor of the thirty years of 
vals, was held here October 3 at the Auditorium with 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, as the shining soloist. In 
other years, Portland has repeated the festival at the south- 
ern end of the State, and for three years, Lewiston, repre- 
senting central Maine, also held the festival, which has al- 
ways included three concerts and two matinees with a pro 
duction of grand opera on the final night. 

There were tears in the eyes of many when William R. 
Chapman, director of the festivals during all the previous 
years, was called to the stage, where he directed the festival 
chorus of 123 voices from the surrounding towns and cities 
for the first number—the stirring strains of the agg ah 
Chorus, with which every festival has begun. Mrs. Chap- 
man was also present, and it seemed strange that she bee 
be there as a member of the audience and not one of the 
directing forces as of old. The reception accorded both 
Dr. Chapman and his wife showed with what warmth and 
affection the people of Eastern Maine regard them. 

For the first time the orchestra was composed entirely of 
local musicians, and the Bangor Symphony Orchestra of 
sixty-six pieces made its debut as the support of the festival, 
although its prestige as a symphony orchestra is widely 
known, its age being just a year more than that of the 
festival—thirty-one years. 

Adelbert Sprague, head of the department of music at 
the University of Maine, director of the Symphony Orches- 
tra and also of public school music in this city, was in entire 
charge, and the chorus showed evidence of perfection in drill. 
Over 3,000 were in attendance at the concert. 

Mr. Werrenrath was at his best. His first number was 
Vision Fugitive, from the opera Herodiade, by Massenet, a 
substitute number, which showed his rich sense of dramatic 
values and the full beauty of his resonant ringing voice to 
best advantage. To repeated demands he returned to sing 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. 

He was generous in his program, singing Gryppe aus dem 
Tartarus, by Schubert; Lauf der Welt, by Grieg, and Die 
Beiden Grenadiere, by Schumann. The encore was Sally in 
Our Alley. His third group included a trilogy of sea songs, 
and the encores included Smiling Through, and a Danish 
Song. For the final group the singer gave a group of well 
known ballads, all familiar songs which have done much to 
endear Mr. Werrenrath to music lovers. William Redding, 
who substituted for Herbert Carrick, Mr. Werrenrath’s reg- 
ular accompanist, was excellent. 

Chorus numbers included a 
The Builder by Cadman in the 
Awake, from Die Meistersinger ; 
3rasses; Roadways, by 
Ganne, for the last half. 

The orchestra opened the concert with the Overture to 
Oberon by Weber, its other selections being Valse Triste, 
from Kuslema, by Sibelius, and Finale from the New World 
Symphony. The string section presented Air for the G 
string, and the concert closed with Elgar’s great Pomp and 
Circumstance March. 

Bangor looks forward with enlarged vision and great plans 
for a full festival in 1928—it dreams of its constant perpetu- 
ation as a fitting monument to its founders, Dr. and Mrs. 
William R. Chapman. L. N. F 


which remained to 
Maine music festi- 


Sea Song by Stebbins and 
first half of the program; 
Let the Fiddles, Flutes and 
Densmore, and A Gypsy Night by 


Urban Metropolitan Opera House Plans 
Unauthorized and Unapproved 


It is now a matter of common knowledge that Otto H. 
Kahn last year assembled a plot of ground on west Fifty- 
seventh Street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues, as a 
site for the new Metropolitan Opera House, provided the 
other members of the Building Committee should find it suit- 
able. This committee consists of J. Morgan, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Robert S. Brewster and 
De Lancey Kountze, and it appears from present reports 
that the Fifty-seventh Street site has not yet been definitely 
chosen. No doubt Mr. Kahn acquired the Fifty-seventh 
Street plot as a protective measure, and it may be impos- 
sible to find any other site quite as suitable except at a pro- 
hibitive cost. However that may be, the unofficial announce- 
ment made last week that the plot had been chosen, and the 
publication of architect’s plans by Joseph Urban, were pre- 
mature. 

Mr. Kountze, commenting upon this publication, said: “I 
feel that since the question has been raised, we should take 
a little more time and go into this more thoroughly. Noth- 
ing has been decided yet. We want to pick a site that will 
be suitable to the requirements of those charged with the 
artistic construction of the opera, as well as the patrons.’ 

Mr. Kahn, who is chairman of the board of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, issued a statement yesterday making 
it clear that Mr. Urban’s proposed plans for the new opera 
house had not been approved nor authorized in any way. 
He pointed out that Benjamin Wistar Morris was the archi- 


27 
tect engaged to draw up the designs and Mr. Urban the 
associate architect. 

Mr. Kahn’s statement read as follows: 
and Urban were selected last February 
the proposed new Opera house, 
laborating architects, Mr. Morris being designated as ar- 
chitect and Mr. Urban as associate architect. Mr. Urban’s 
plans, as published and commented on im the press, have not 
received the approval of, and their publication has not been 
authorized by, either Mr. Morris or the two organizations 
concerned, viz., the Metropolit: in Opera and Real Estate 
Company and the Metropolitan Opera Company.” 


“Messrs. Morris 
to prepare plans for 
not as competing but as col- 


Juilliard Fellowship Winners Announced 

Fifty-seven fellowships have been granted by the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music to applicants who took the ex- 
aminations held the last week in September. A few addi- 
tional ones may be given to those who took the examinations 
in California or other distant parts of the country for whon 
the results are not as yet known. In the examinations held 
at the same time by the Juilliard Musical Foundation, thirty- 
eight scholarships were awarded to students seeking admis- 
sion to the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion. 

The faculty of each department conducted its particular 
examinations. With the students admitted last year who 
will continue during the year just opened, this will bring 
the number of students in the Graduate School up to its 
limit of 200. Following is the complete list of appointees 
receiving the fellowships and scholarships, with the name of 
the teacher in parenthesis: 

FELLOWSHIPS AT JUILLIARD GRADUAT! 
Voice Isabella Addis (Oscar Saenger 
Sembrich), Elaine Arnold (Mrs 
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Kneisel), Christine Foley (Franz 

(Hans Letz), Wesley Howard (Fe 

(Sevcik and Carl Flesch), Nathan Kroll, (Hans Letz), 
(Herbert Kirschner), I Mancini (Sylvain 
Masino one Franko ulius Risman (Richard 

Harry Shub (Michael Press), Jace Singer (Carl Flex 

Ruth Wilson (Ve Barstow); ‘cel Gvirtsman 
Aller), Virginia Nolte (Felix almond) ; mposition—Sally 

(Werner Josten), Antonio Lora (Rubin Goldmark). i. 
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Although only wisps and stray traces of his old glory are 
left, his audiences applaud and shout as in his palmiest davs. 
According to his press agent, adoring crowds are necessary 
to Pachmann’s well-being, so happily his health is assured 
for many years to come. 

There have been two chamber music concerts thus far, 
a violin sonata recital by Jacques Gordon and Lee Pattison, 
who played delightfully and whose courage in appearing the 
night before the Proms closed was rewarded by the enthus- 
iasm of an appreciative public. The second was the return 
of the London String Quartet after an absence of two 
years. Performances of a Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms 
quartet left the hearers eagerly anticipating the promised 
series of Beethoven quartets at the end of November. 

PavLovA FoLLOowEeD BY CHALIAPIN 

Covent Garden, after a brilliant two weeks of ballet by 
Pavlova and her company, is dark once more presumably 
until it enters its period of hibernation as a jazz palace at 
65 cents per pair of feet. Pavlova, of course, was as 
marvellous as ever—the personification of eternal youth, and 
her final night ended in a blaze of glory. Efrem Kurtz, the 
young chief conductor of the season, gave a great deal of 
pleasure with symphonic interludes, predominantly from the 
Russian repertoire from gg oP sapien age to Prokofieff. 

The next Russian venture, by the way, is Chaliapin in the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff opera, Mozart and Salieri, which in- 
augurates the theatrical career of Albert Hall under the 
new Parliamentary enabling act. The conductor of this 
short season is Albert Coates. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Maddalena Erbland with San Carlo 


The young coloratura, Madd a Erbland, returned from 
Europe in time to join the San Carlo forces for a 
tour of the country, which opened in Worcester, Mass., 
October 10. Miss Erbland is the only coloratura of the 
company and will sing all the leading roles of Rigoletto, 
Lucia, Martha, Tales of Hoffman, The Barber of Seville, 
Traviata and Sonnambula. 
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acci and Carmen in the Auditorium Theater next spring. 
Many fine voices have enrolled and the class is now work- 
ing hard on Faust. The class is meeting every Wednesday 
evening at the Gunn School. After the middle of this 
month the rehearsals will be doubled in number. 

Lee Pattison, of the Gunn School, returns from a tour of 
France and Holland, where he has played in most of the 
important cities, both in association with his celebrated 
partner, Guy Maier, in two — recitals, and alone. He 
will resume teaching at the Gunn School, October 20, and 
a large class is waiting for him. During the four years 
that Mr. Pattison has been associated with the Gunn School 
he has established a vogue as a teacher and has had astound- 
ing success in the concert field. 

In the department of theater organ the Gunn School has 
added three to its faculty. Preston Sellers, of the Senate 
Theater, has been persuaded to spend Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday mornings at the school, where he is delighted 
with the quality of the instrument, one of the finest of the 
smaller organs in the country. Arsene Seigel, of the Up- 
town Theater, has also joined the faculty of the school in 
the theater organ department and spends Mondays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturday mornings at the school. Like Mr. 
Sellers, his time has been filled almost to capacity. The 
famous organ of the Gunn School will be heard on the 
air again this month and programs will be broadcast by 
Mr. Sellers and Mr. Siegel. Dean Fossler has heen con- 
nected with the school for the past six months, and his 
teaching time has been filled to capacity and covers most 
of the afternoons. The changing clientele of the organ de- 
partment is due to the fact that the student public has 
recognized the ey age le quality of the instruction and the 
equipment at the Gunn School. 

Marie Bronarzyk, pupil of Mrs. Alberta Lowry, won 
the Atwater Kent radio contest of September 30 and was 
awarded the Stellar scholarship. Miss Bronarzyk met 
astounding success in the recital given at the Auditorium 
Theater for the benefit of flood sufferers. 

Pout Bat Purm Wins Competition 
Atwater Kent radio competition for singers—a con- 

conducted throughout the country—John Mac- 
baritone, student of Poul Bai at Bush Conservatory, 
from a group of one hundred contestants to 
represent this district. The district winners will compete 

contest, 22, and the winners of the 


In the 
test being 
Donald, 
was selected 


in the State October 22, 
state contests will be eligible to sing in the national prize 
competition for a cash prize of $5,000, or three years’ study 
with artist teachers. Mr. MacDonald is a young singer with 
an unusually fine voice, which has been well trained and 
developed under Mr. Bai’s direction. 
Cuicaco MusicaL CoLttece News Items 

Mildred Seeba, for seven years a pupil of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, and who has been singing in Italy during the past 
two years, was heard over WGN, October 2, during the 
Atwater Kent hour, and her beautiful voice proved a treat 
to all who heard it. 

Lucille Gowey, vocal 
soloist at the farewell 
merce, Joliet, IL, September 
pupil of Mme. Arimondi, has signed a six months’ contract 
to sing leading parts with the Folly Town Mades stock 
company. Adele Moraine will appear in one of Shubert’s 
next productions. Marjorie Montello has been engaged to 
give recitals in New York, Boston, and other cities: later 
on she will sing the prima donna role in Dillingham’s pro- 
duction, The Sidewalks of New York. Wilhelmina Benzies 
was soloist at the Bankers’ banquet, at the Stevens Hotel. 
September 8. Louise Bown is the star in the musical play 
Hit the Deck in London. Johnylee Noble, vocal student of 
Mme. Arimondi; Marjorie Dorn, piano student of David 
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of the College, 
Septem 


Guion, and Elizabeth Long, violin student 
presented an hour’s entertainment over WWAE, 
ber 30. 

Gertrude Bonick, organ student of Charles Demorest, 
has accepted a position as organist at the Beverly Theater, 
Janesville, Wis. 

The regular Sunday afternoon recitals of the Chicago 
Musical College commenced October 2 with a program by 
artist students of Edward Collins, Arch Bailey, Ray Hunt- 
ington, Mme. Aurelia Arimondi, David Guion, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Leon Sametini, Graham Reed and Moissaye 
30guslawski. 

Nores 


The Bush Conservatory Chorus of more 
dred voices opened rehearsals on Thursday evening last, 
under the direction of Edgar Nelson. The chorus will be 
trained for several performances to be given this season at 
Orchestra Hall. 

The Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra started re- 
hearsals October 4. The orchestra will give its first per- 
formance this season at Orchestra Hall on November 29. 

Harriet Lundgren, soloist with the Chicago Civic Opera 
3allet, has opened her dancing classes for children and 
adults at Bush Conservatory and her work is receiving 
much favorable comment. The Dramatic Department of 
Bush Conservatory opened September 26 with a splendid 
registration in both day and evening classes; students who 
cannot attend the day classes are given the advantage this 
year of having evening classes. A most intere sting class in 
conducting opened October 7, under the direction of Richard 
Czerwonky. 

Edith Trewartha 


Busy CONSERVATORY 


than one hun- 


Erma 
Healy 
American 
concert at 

Bernard 


Pierson, soprano, student of 
Rounds, completed a weck’s engagement at Lyon & 
Recital Hall, October 1. Arthur Middleton, noted 
baritone of Bush Conservatory faculty, gave a 
the River Forest Tennis Club on Friday last. 
Helfrich acted as accompanist. 
FLORENCE TRUMBULL A GoLFr ENTHUSIAST 

Florence Trumbull, pianist and teacher, tied for first plac 
in the recent ladies’ golf tournament on the Homestead 
links at Hot Springs (Va.). 

Curapusso’s ARRANGEMENT OF BACH 

Jan Chiapusso’s arrangement of Bach’s D minor fantasie 
and fugue is published by Carl Fischer and is for sale at 
music stores throughout the country. This masterly ar 
rangement of Bach’s great work has found favor with many 
pianists. Chiapusso has made a number of other arrange 
ments of the old masters and will play three new unpub 
lished works at his Chicago recital this fall in Kimball Hall 
They are the Sarabande and Toccata of Bach and twe 
smaller compositions by Couperin. 
Notes 

Smith, baritone, 
October 15. Mr. 
Beethoven sonata 
compositions and Mr. 
with Mrs. Smith at 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Scott A. Willits, viclinist, and George 
will give a joint recital at Kimball Hall, 
Willits and Elizabeth Willits will play a 
and two groups of selected violin 
Smith will sing three groups of 
the piz ano. 

The children’s department opened with a record breaking 
attendance. The various classes meet on Saturday mornings. 

The Students’ Symphony Orchestra, an organization of 
over eighty members, has rehearsals on Monday evenings; 
several concerts will be given during the season 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, after a delightful sojourn in Europe began his 
classes at the American Conservatory, October 12 
department includes Adolf Weidig, Arthur 
John Palmer, Leo Sowerby, all names of national 


songs 


The theory 
Anderson, 
distinction. 

The scholarship in organ, donation by the Sigma Alpha 
lota Sorority, was awarded to Ethel Dahlstrom, James 
town, S. D. Miss Dahlstrom is an artist-pupil of Dr. Wil- 
helm Middelschulte. 

The normal department opened September 24 
tures by Henry Purmort Eames and President 
Hattstaedt. 

Alice Johnson, 


with lec 


John J. 


artist student of the conservatory, was the 
piano soloist and accompanist at the noon-day luncheon of 
the Chicago Piano Club at the Illinois Athletic Club on 
October 3. The Phi Beta Alumnae Association gave a 
musicale and tea at the College Club on October 5; Esther 
Gielow, soprano, Esther Huxhold, pianist, and Irma Becke!l 
enberg, reader, presented the program. Karleton Hackett of 
the conservatory faculty will give a series of six lectures 
before the Lakeview Musical Club during the months of 
November and February. Mr. Hackett will also appear on 
the regular Northwestern University Lecture Course in 
April and he will address the Colorado State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in Denver, the latter part of December. 

J. E. Martin, bass baritone, — pupil of the American 
Conservatory, has been made a member of the quartet of the 
First Methodist ( “hurch, Oak Park, IIl. 

The Theater Organ Department of the Conservatory is 
enjoying the largest enrollment in its history. Several pupils 
of the department have recently signed contracts for import- 
ant positions. Among the ‘mare James Swingen at the Gayety 
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baggy: Ottawa, Ill; Mrs. B. W. White, at the Crane Thea- 
ter, Carthage, Mo.; "Kenneth Cutler, artist- pupil, who ac- 
cepted a position as organist at the ae irst Congregational 
Church, Wilmette. 

The American Conservatory Students’ Sym@hiony Orches- 
tra has begun rehearsals. It consists of about eighty mem- 
bers and is directed by Herbert Butler. Severa! public con- 
certs will be given during the season with programs of high 
order. Artist pupils at the Conservatory usually take part. 

Louise Winter, of the Conservatory faculty, was the so- 
prano soloist for the services conducted by Temple Sholem 
at Medinah Temple during the Jewish holidays. George 
Smith, baritone, artist student of the Conservatory, was also 
soloist for these services. 

Hanna Butter Home From ABROAD 

After an enjoyable and successful summer in Paris, 
Hanna Butler, returned to Chicago to reopen her studio 
October 1. Yearly for the past several seasons, Mrs. Butler 
holds summer vocal classes in the French capital, which are 
so successful and the students so eager to continue their 
studies with her that she is urged to return summer after 
summer. She has just closed one of her busiest sessions 
there, managing to get in some recreation as well. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


October 13, 


Stuart Gracey Leaves for Milan 

Stuart Gracey, young American baritone, who has made 

an enviable reputation in opera in Italy, sailed on October 8 

on the Italian liner Roma for Genoa, whence he will proceed 
to Milan, where he makes his home. 

During the coming season Mr. Gracey will 

several Italian opera houses in leading baritone roles. 


appear at 


While 


STUART GRACEY 
on his vacation in his native America 
auditions in New York on behalf of his teacher, {. Duval, 
who for the past fourteen years has been a Tet at vocal 
maestro in Milan. Mr. Duval, by reason of his long 
residence and activity in Italy, is thoroughly conversant with 
operatic methods there, and has been signally successful in 
placing his pupils at various opera houses. Gracey appeared 
in Milan after a stay there of only six months. 

The young baritone, who had early training as a journalist, 
has from time to time written interesting articles on matters 
vocal and operatic in Italy; a recent exposition of the new 
system regulating and controlling the business of opera, 
instituted by the Fascisti government, attracted much atten- 
tion to its author. 


the ig held 


Haensel Makes ebimenn Connections 


F. W. Haensel, who has been in Europe for the past 
four months, returns to this country after having closed an 
important alliance between Haensel & Jones and Otto Mer- 
tens, of Berlin, the largest operatic agents in Europe, and the 
International Impresari at Max Walther, concert managers 
for Central E urope and Scandinavia, for the presentation of 
American artists in Europe, both in opera and in concert. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, and Nevada van der Veer, con- 
tralto, two of the American artists presented in Europe dur- 
ing the past summer, have already been re-engaged for tours 
next year, and plans are now under way which will make it 
possible for eight or ten other prominent American artists to 
concertize and sing in the principal European opera houses 
next season. 


Results of Edison Questionnaire on Music 

A questionnaire promulgated by the Edison Company to 
determine the musical taste of radio audiences brought l- 
most 80,000 answers. A tabulation showed that Beethoven 
is the most popular composer. Next comes Schubert, and 
Victor Herbert is third. 

The Tannhauser Overture is the most liked piece of music, 
with Suppe’s Poet and Peasant and Schubert’s Marche Mili- 
taire running second and third. 

Instrumental solos are preferred to vocal offerings by a 
vote of almost two to one, and by an equal preponderance 
the long, descriptive announcement won over the shorter 
form. 


Beatrice Colton in Paris 
Beatrice Colton, Oakland, Cal., pianist and winner of the 
George Ladd Prix de Paris Fellowship, is now in Paris 
making definite plans for her two years’ study under French 
masters. Miss Colton received her preparatory training in 
piano, harmony and composition at the Cora W. Jenkins 
School of Music. 


M. H. Hanson Home From Europe 
M. H. Hanson, New York manager, who has been spend- 
ing the summer in Europe on business and pleasure, has 
returned to New York and resumed his managerial duties. 
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THIRD WEEK OF SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COMPANY 


San Francisco, Car.—On September 27, San Francisco 


opera-goers heard Verdi's Falstaff, and that it was given a 
perfect presentation and a consummately intimate perform- 
ance can be attributed to Maestro Gaetano Merola, who in- 
spired his collaborators with his own animation, wonderful 
artistic sense and the really devoted attitude he had toward 
the work in hand. Verdi was around eighty years old when 
this opera received its premier. For over forty years he had 
been thinking of Falstaff, and the music which today charms 
the world by its freshness and beauty was not the last in- 
spiration of a remarkable old age but the flowering of the 
years. In this admirable performance of Falstaff everything 
was perfect in equilibrium, expression, tone, and color 
balance. 

Naturally, those present were interested in seeing and hear- 
ing the young California baritone, Lawrence Tibbett, as 
Ford, the role that brought him into prominence over night. 
Tibbett gave no reason for disappointment. On the contrary, 
he electrified his hearers to such an extent that after the 
monologue of the second act he was given a great and well 
deserved ovation. Tibbett has a gorgeous voice, one of the 
finest of its type heard here in many a day, and his sense of 
phrasing, his rhythm and his enunciation are as exceptional 
as the lovely quality of his tones. His performance was a 
tour de force of splendid singing and intense dramatic ex- 
pre ssion. 

Antonio Scotti as the unctuous Sir John Falstaff gave an- 
other of his clever characterizations. His make-up was a 
delight, his impersonation always refined, he never indulges 
in exaggerations or vulgarities to get his effects and his 
singing and mastery of detail should be examples to many. 
Scotti, too, received salvos of applause. Armand Tokatyan 
was Fenton. As Mistress Ford, Frances Peralta again 
pleased with her voice that is rich and splendidly schooled. 
Her interpretation was extremely artistic and her musician 
ship unquestioned. Ina Bourskaya made her initial appear- 
ance of the season as Dame Quickly and delighted the audi- 
ence by the comedy of her acting. She showed that she 
knew the meaning of the role and her singing was satis- 
factory in every way. Myrtle Claire Donnelly sang and 
acted charmingly as Nanette and Elinor Marlo as Mistress 
Page was in unusually good fettle. 

AIDA 

Aida, given with an all-star cast that was beautifully 
seconded by the splendid playing of the ceca and sing- 
ing of the chorus, exceptionally artistic stage settings, and 
well arranged ballet, was heard on September 28, by about 
6,000 persons. Anna Roselle made a lovely and tragic figure 
as Aida. She dramatized the unhappy Ethiopian Princess in 
a marvelous manner and sang the music gloriously After 
the Nile Scene, Miss Roselle was feted to the echo, a demon- 
stration which she justly deserved. As Amneris, Ina Bour- 
skaya made a deep impression. In exquisite costumes, she 
was regal and queenly in appearance and her fine, colorful 
mezzo-soprano voice was heard to excellent advantage 
Martinelli was Radames and his Celeste Aida was one of the 
finest pieces of singing heard during the entire 
Throughout the opera he sang with nobility of tone and vocal 
understanding and by his well thought-out conception of the 
part, proved a dominant factor in the plot. Amato gave a 
powerful performance of Amonasro, one that stirred his 
hearers to resounding and long continued applause. Ezio 
Pinza as Ramphis and Louis D’Angelo as The King shared 
in the success of the night. The orchestra, under the ener- 
getic baton of Cimini, played with much enthusiasm, accu- 
racy and acceleration. Indeed, Aida was a fine and exhil- 
arating performance. 

La Cene DELLE BeFFE 
La Cene Delle Beffe, 


season 


Giordano’s opera, taken from the 
book of Sem Benelli’s play, The Jest, was heard here for the 
first time on September 29. Taken as a whole, the work is 
one of real art that makes a distinctly moving impression not 
only because of its musical value but also because of the 
story which is one of passionate love and hate, jealousy and 
revenge, intrigue and murder. 

As the gruff Neri, Lawrence Tibbett showed the full 
gamut of his art. He entered whole-heartedly into the char- 
acter, was always in the picture and dominated every scene 
wherein he participated with the lovely quality of his sing- 
ing and the force of his acting. Tibbett was brought before 
the curtain innumerable times and received the ovational ac- 
claim of the delighted audience. Armand Tokatyan was the 
Giannetto. Frances Peralta portrayed Ginevra. It is a 
most ungrateful role but Miss Peralta in voice and in action 
fulfilled every possibility it contained. Myrtle Claire Don- 
nelly was Lisabetta. She made a decided hit in her scene 
with Neri through her emotional singing and acting. The 
minor parts were cleverly done by their interpreters. Pietro 
Cimini directed the work and gave it a colorful reading. 

La BoHEME 

Puccini’s La Boheme was given on September 30 and 
brought forth Florence Macbeth as Mimi, Mario Chamlee as 
the poet, Katharine Seymour as Musette and Millon Picco as 
Marcello. Miss Macbeth was in particularly fine voice and 
charmed her hearers with her attractive stage presence and 
naturalness of manner. In Mimi, Miss Macbeth found a 
role exactly suited to her temperament and she sang her 
music with much feeling and tender phrasing and with a 
vocal beauty that approached the ideal. Chamlee made a 
splendid Rodolfo, ardent and youthful in appearance. He 
sang the Narrative in the first act very beautifully and his 


use of his lovely voice throughout the opera was such as to 
excite admiration. Katharine Seymour sang Musette spir 
itedly and prettily. Picco’s Marcello had a wealth of picto- 
rial detail, while Ezio Pinza was an artistic Colline, singing 
and acting with his usual good taste and intelligence. Cimini 
conducted. He is always at home in Puccini’s music and 
gave a thoroughly musicianly interpretation. 

CARMEN . 

On October 1 Bizet’s Carmen was the bill. Every seat in 
the huge auditorium was taken; there were 
standees, while hundreds of persons were turned away. Ina 
Sourskaya was the Carmen, a part that the San Francisco 
public had been anticipating to hear her in for some little 
time. Bourskaya’s portrayal of this difficult role is decidedly 
her own version, different from any other Carmen. In the 
principal points where caprice, violence and love were called 
for, Bourskaya was superb. She was fascinating in the 
first act and in the mountain scene she was at her best. She 
sang the card scene most artistically, displaying some luscious 
low tones that the audience seemed to admire. The singer 
was showered with applause and brought before the curtain 
many times after every act. The part of Don Jose was well 
sung by Giovanni Martinelli, the music being especially suited 
to his fine, dramatic voice. He rendered the Flower Song 
most effectively and was rewarded with an outburst of ap 
plause at its finish. Myrtle Claire Donnelly came into her 
own as Micaela, singing and acting with girlish simplicity 
and charm. Her solo was done with expression and musi- 
cal onct~ phggeensa and received with enthusiasm. Defrere a 
Escamillo sang the popular Toreador Song with strength 
and vigor oat "his interpretation was highly distinguished. 

Merola, who possesses a special fondness for Carmen, 
conducted and surpassed himself by giving a memorable 
reading of the score. He directed the tricky quintet 
precision. The chorus of the cigarette girls was excellently 
rendered; as a matter of fact all the ensembles were wel 
done. Mr. Merola responded to the many curtain calls with 
he principals and after the third act was accorded a per 
sonal ovation. ; 


aozens oO! 


with 


TuRANDOT REPEATED 

For the benefit of the many who were unable to gain ad 
mission to the first performance here of Turandot, Puccini's 
posthumous opera was given as an extra matinee on Sunday 
October 2. The cast included Roselle, Tokatyan, 
Pinza, Sperry, Bada, D'Angelo, Oliviero and 
Merola again conducted. This production brought the opera 
season to a brilliant and successful close. ( H A. 


Donnelly, 


Pa 
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Song Competition Winners To Be Announced 
Soon 


David Mamues, of the 
spent the 


Mr. and Mrs. 
of New York, 
where they examined the 


Mannes Music School 
summer at East Hampton, L. I., 
many manuscripts sent to them 
as music editors of Harcourt, Brace & Company’s New 
Songs for New Voices. The competition for young com 
posers, who set to music modern verse : Louis 
Untermeyer, editor with Mr. and Mrs. Mannes of the forth- 
coming collection, revealed a number of very fine talents 
The names of the winners in the competition will be an 
nounced within the near future. 


selected by 


Young Men’s Resenhiiiey Begins Season 
The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York 
began its twenty-sixth season on October 9 at Yorkvill 
Casino, where rehearsals are being held for the coming con 
certs. Paul Henneberg, conductor and musical director, is 
in charge, as usual 
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beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 
Management Lestie A. Tompkins, 272 W. 
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Jose Echaniz Choice of Name 
Probably no 


weightier task confronts the musical artist 
at the outset « 


his career than choosing the name by which 
he is to be wel to the public. If his own name is suitable 
for the billing and electric lights, well and good. If not, 
a euphonious cognomen must be assumed. 

One artist who found it impossible to use his own full 
name and yet managed to avoid adopting a pseudonym, is 
Echaniz, Cuban pianist, who, although but twenty-two 
years old, has already won a place in the musical firmament. 

When Mr. Echaniz was planning his first concert, given 
in Havana, the day before his fourteenth birthday, his 
manager asked how he desired to be known to the public. 

“Why, I to use my own name,” replied the youthful 


Jose 


wish 
pianis 
| well,” returned the 
want it used.” 
”* began the lad. 
| be enough,” decided the manager. 
del Sagr lo *” continued 
‘TI hat’s warned the 
{_orazon went on the 
“Never mind the !” interjected the 
7 de Echaniz continued’ the 
“Impossible ! a !” cried the 
de Justiniani,” conc luded the lad 
Not all that,” shouted the manager. “I want 
name. Tell me what they christened you.” 
I tried to do,” retorted indignantly. 
Maria del Sagrado Corazon de Echaniz 
And that’s how I want to be known.” 
the manager, mopping his brow. 
a twenty-four sheet poster to carry all 
full performance of Parsifal. Can't 
a selection of the more important for 


manager. “Let me have it 


Jose. 
manager. 
boy. 


too mn 


other. 
pianist. 
impresario. 


rest 


at \ Jose 
“My name ts Jose 
y de Justin 
“Great Scott!” ejaculated t 
OV, we'd need 
It’s longer than a 
sections 
trial and rejection they fell 
being most likely to satisfy 
boy made his bow to the 
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lovers of 
public under 


JOSE ECHANIZ 


a long time, however 
lief that his full name 
advertising 
for professional use 

his 1927-28 recital season in Havana 

the Havana Symphony Orchestra, 
and many enthusiastic press notices 
His New York debut is scheduled 


own Hall, under the management of 


his youthful! 
would have 
matter than the frag- 
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George Engles. His second New 


November. 





I SEE THAT 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and pedagogue of New York, 
vacationing in Europe. 

Sofia del Campo is temporarily being represented by Count 
Barreto de Souza. 

Charles Stratton will sing with the Nashville Symphony in 
November and fulfill other Southern dates. 

Helene Romanoff has returned from Paris, 
American pupils sojourned with her. 

Carl M. Roeder is the new visiting head of piano depart- 
ment of the Academy of the Holy Name of Albany, 
N. Y. 

Elsa Foerster,, American prima donna of the 

House, is pictured in colors on the front 

German weekly, Das Theater. 

Philadelphia Operatic Society 

Bimboni as conductor. 

Tuttle, contralto and teacher, has pupils in New York 

and Springfield, Mass. 

New York School ©f Music 

public concert on October 6. 

date of James A. Barr’s appearance in the 

Chrysanthemum, in Washington, has been 

from October 19 to 20. 

Adelaide Gescheidt’s young artist tenor, 
recently scored a success in Orillia, 

Glenn Drake opens his season in lowa 
town. 

Haydn Owens and his choral 
Europe 

Charles W akefield C 

Trail, was given its 

Chief Yowlache. 

Hyde has been added to the 

King’s Henchman. 

Society for the Publication of 

years old. 

Marcella Geon has reopened her studio. 

George Liebling’s Prelude to the Children of Truth will 
played by the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. 

A new work by Erwin Schullholff will be introduced to the 
American public by the Flonzaley Quartet. 

Josef Hofmann has begun his duties as director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 

Dudley Buck has been appointed chairman of the voice 
ee of the bi-annual contest of the N. F. 

M. 

Pei Sains ky has established the 
program making. 

Marcel Salzinger joins the Cleveland Institute of 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music has engaged 
Sopkin as member of the violin faculty. 
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Ontario, Canada. 

Falls, Ia., his home 
society have returned from 
new Indian duet, The New 
performance by Tsianina and 
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reputation for original 
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RETURNING MUSICAL WANDERERS 


(Continued from page 5) 
volumes of piano works this winter—indeed a giant task for 
a giant musician. 

Ernest Bloch, accompanied by his family, was on 
way to San Francisco. He expects to complete his 
symphony this winter, he stated. 

Luella Melius and Theo Karle returned from seasons 
with the Opera Comique, Paris. Melius still wears her 
blonde hair long despite certain caustic remarks about long 
hair credited to Mary Garden. She will sing fifty concerts 
and be with the Chicago Opera four months before sailing 
for another European tour. Karle and his wife will visit 
relatives in Seattle; then he hurries back to Monte Carlo. 

Fred Cardin, American Indian violinist and composer, of 
the Robert Curtis Ogden Association, Philadelphia, re 
turned on the De Grasse from four months’ study in France. 

Olin Downes, music critic, after “covering” music festi- 
vals in Europe all summer, said that one good thing about 
musical affairs abroad is that every new composer is given 
a hearing and at least some encouragement. 

The Conte Biancamano brought in Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
Tullio Serafin and his wife, Rakowska-Serafin, who has 
her American debut at the Metropolitan this year, and 
Giorgio Polacco and his wife, Edith Mason. Also aboard 
was Frederick Jagel, 23 years old, of Brooklyn, who was 
“discovered” by emissaries of the Metropolitan during the 
four years he studied in Italy and now comes home with a 
Metropolitan contract in his pocket. 

Josef Hofmann arrived on the Olympic and caught the 
first train for Philadelphia. Daniel Kuntz, Boston orches- 
tra leader, returns on the Olympic from the Wagner festi- 
vals in Bayreuth and Munich and the Richard Strauss 
festival and Music Exposition, Frankfort. The Exposition 
featured every known musical instrument from wind instru- 
ments of savz ase tribes to children’s toys and elaborate 
mechanical orchestras, and the greatest collection of original 
manuscripts ever seen, he said. 

Aboard the Martha Washington were the sixty members 
of the Florentine Choir, world’s oldest singing organiza- 
tion, coming for a first trip to America. As the ship 
steamed up the bay from Quarantine the choristers as- 
sembled on deck in 13th Century costumes and sang an 
anthem to America written during the voyage from Italy 
by Sandino Benelli, their leader. 

Among the choir members were Ulisse Matthey, organist ; 
Marchesa Iside Minucci, former Italian picture star; 
Augusta Quaranta and Dora Domar. Andrea Mongelly, 
San Carlo Opera Co., arrived on the same boat. 

Tito Schipa returned from a concert tour of South Amer- 
ica, and Claudia Muzio returned from a season in Milan 
and concert tour of South America, aboard the Voltaire. 

Ottavio Scotto, impresario, also on the Voltaire, declared 
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OPERA SINGER RETURNS ON J. ROMA. 


Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera tenor, returned with 
his family from their summer vacation in his enchanting 
Italian villa, on board the S. S. Roma, October 1, for the 
opening of the concert season. Gigli sings his first Nex 
York concert at the Century Theater, Sunday afternoon, 
October 23. (Photo by Cosmo News Serz "ce.) 
‘i is Sinten with the cooperation of Mussolini, to link 
the Nationale of Rome with the opera companies of Buenos 
Aires, Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro and develop an opera 
combine that will make Rome the opera headquarters of the 
world. 

Augusta Lenska, of the Chicago Opera, returned on - 
Reliance after concerts in London, Paris and Berlin and < 
visit with her family in Cape Town, South Africa. 

The George Washington brought Margaret Miriam. 
Willem Mengelberg arrived on the Rotterdam. a. a 





Hollywood Bowl Composition Prize—1928 











Beginning in 1928, the Hollywood Bowl Association will 
offer an annual prize of $1,000, the winning composition 
to be performed by the Bowl Symphony Orchestra during 
the regular summer concert season. For 1928, a concert 
overture is desired, and in succeeding years the competition 
will be for a suite a symphonic poem, and a symphony in the 
order indicated. Only composers of American citizenship 
are eligible to compete for the prize in 1928, but it is 
probable that the prize will be offered for international 
competition beginning in 1929. 

The conditions governing the 


1. The composition is to be a concert over 
than five minutes for performance 

?, The composer must be an American citizen 

3. All.manuscripts must be received in duplicate by € 
Bowl Association, Suite 214, 7046 Hollywood Boulevz oy Hollywood, 
Calif., before March 1, 1928. The manuscript is to be anonymous, 
but marked with a word or device for identification, and to be 
accompanied by sealed envelope securely attached thereto, bearing 
on the outside word or device, and containing inside the 
full name and ; the composer. This envelope will not be 
unsealed until the award has been mads 

4 Il manuscripts must be sent flat, and 
sufhcient postage for its sate 
class indicated by the sender 

5 he Hollywood Bowl Association and _ the 
no responsibility for the loss of or damage to the 
such occur. However, every possible precaution 
their preservation and safekeeping. 

6. The winner of the prize must furnish a sufficient 
orchestra parts necessary for performance by the Bowl 
Orchestra, or authorize the Bowl Association to secure the 
parts at the expense of the composer. 

7. The composition submitted must be one that has not been 
published, or that has not been publicly performed in America or 
submitted in any competition. 

The award will be made by three competent musicians. 

9. The Hollywood Bowl Association reserves the right to withhold 
the prize if in the opinion of the judges no composition of sufficient 
merit has been submitted. 


1928 competition follow: 
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Theo Karle lee Monte Carlo Opera 


Theo Karle recently returned from abroad and went to 
Seattle on a hurried trip before going back to Europe where 
he has been engaged to sing during the Monte Carlo Opera 
season, 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Old Paint, the Cow-horse. A song by Oscar J. Fox. 
—Paint, or painted, is the familiar pinto used on the 
western ranges. This song, as a footnote says, was sung 
at the conclusion of cowboy dances in place of our cus- 
tomary Home, Sweet Home, and repeated over and over 
in order to delay the end of the ball. The cowboys had 
a peculiar way of stressing the third beat of each meas- 
ure of the chorus which made it difficult to distinguish 
it from the first beat. The words were collected by 
John A. Lomax. It is a rousing tune interestingly ar- 
ranged. 

Shepherd Fantasy. A song by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man.—Cadman here sets words in light vein by Ida 
Crocker Duncan. The tune is simple, the accompani- 
ment brilliant. It is very well done, technically effective 
and inspirationally Cadman at his best. 

Rapture. A song by Charles Wakefield Cadman.— 
The words are by Mona Medidi Wood, and are passion- 
ate and fine—real poetry. The music is well suited to 
the words. The accompaniment is simple and sonorous, 
strong, vigorous and harmonically interesting. A song 
that will delight singers. 

Mediterranean Sketches, for violin, by Stella Roberts. 
—A subtitle says that this is a suite for violin with piano 
accompaniment. The separate numbers are Valse Lente, 
Street Song, Tarantelle, Tango and Serenade. Miss 
Roberts is a Chicago girl, a pupil of Adolph Weidig, 
and has considerable skill in harmony and construction. 
She also has ideas which are effectively developed in 
these compositions. The violin parts are so well done 
that one has the impression that Miss Roberts must be 
a violinist herself. These pieces are not of virtuoso diffi- 
culty, but they are difficult enough to interest even the 
most skilled violin players. The use of double-stops in 
them is frequent. They are works that should bring 
Miss Roberts’ name to the foreground. 


(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 


How Beautiful on the Mountains. A sacred song by 
Alfred Wooler (With violin obligato).—Here is a song 
“so far superior to the average run of such things that 
reach the reviewer's desk that he can but regret that 
words are not easily found to express its merits. After 
all, music is as impossible to describe as a delicate per- 
fume. One piece gives delight to all who hear it; an- 
other, though having merit, fails to register. Who 
knows why? Certainly not this reviewer. All that he 
can do is to judge by his own taste, assuming that his 
taste is about the average. His taste registers real 
pleasure on hearing this new song, and he can but as- 
sume that it will make the same impression on others. 
The obligato is not essential, most of it being included in 
the accompaniment. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Readings, musically illustrated, by Frieda Peycke.— 
Those at hand are entitled Gifts and The Little Gate- 
Bed. The words are by Rosanna Bleeker and Anna 
Campbell respectively. The first is serious and senti- 
mental and will please most audiences; still more sure- 
fire is the second, which is something like Little Boy Blue 

the putting away of the children’s toys—not toys this 
time, but the little gate-bed. This is not strictly a reci- 
tation, but has a voice part and may be sung. The com- 
poser of these songs is, herself, a very successful reci- 
talist and has no doubt tested these pieces out thoroughly 
with her audiences and found them effective. Other 
recitalists will find them equally so. 

Works for two pianos, four-hands, transcribed by Ed- 
ouard Hesselberg.—Mr. Hesselberg has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in his arrangement of Schubert’s Hark, 
Hark the Lark, for his work retains all the spontaneity 
of the Liszt transcription, and his well calculated addi- 
tions to the original script have added a little brilliance 
to it. The same qualities apply to a second transcription 
for two pianos, the Schubert-Liszt Valse Caprice in A 
minor. It was an ambitious task, and the honors go to 
Mr. Hesselberg for his good musicianship and the success 
of his attempt. The work he has done is sincere, and 
it should be rewarded by an appreciation of it. 

Rejected, Poem with Musical Setting, by Frieda 
Peycke.—Burgess Johnson’s sentimental schoolboy 
poem, set to music by Frieda Peycke. The setting for 
the verse is simple and unrestrained and is an effective 
background for what the little boy has to tell. 

Break Forth into Joy. An anthem with tenor solo by 
Alfred Wooler.—A rousing fine jubilate which will stir 
audiences out of their usual Sunday lethargy and wake 
them up. Perhaps they will break forth into joy at this 
excellent music. It is simple, quite within reach of the 
average church choir. 


Marcella Geon Reopens Studio 

Marcella Geon, accompanist, coach and vocal teacher, has 
reopened her New York studios and already is in the throes 
of what promises to be a busy season. Miss Geon recently 
returned from a two months’ vacation, previous to which she 
had filled a number of important summer engagements. 

On July 17 she accompanied Charlotte Ryan and Giovanni 
Martino, both of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at a 
concert on the Steel Pier in Atlantic City. On July 24 she 
acted in the same capacity for Marie Tiffany and Rafaelo 
Diaz on the Steel Pier, and again on August 7, when the 
Metropolitan Opera Quartet, consisting of Charlotte Ryan, 
Carolina Lazzari, Julian Oliver and Giovanni Martino, ap- 
peared. 

When the Metropolitan Quartet sang at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium on July 16, one of the local papers commented : 
“Marcella Geon was at the piano, where she performed in a 
highly creditable fashion. She was called by the singers to 
join in receiving the final plaudits of the audience, much to 
the satisfaction of those who had noted her playing.” 

Earlier in the season, on May 29, Miss Geon assisted 
Jacques Cartier and Ronny Johansson at their dance recital 
at the Guild Theater. 
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MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNWING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 
School of Music, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
East 11th St. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, corner 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter 
Haven, Fla. 1928 classes: Jan. 2—St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Feb. 20—Jackson- 
ville, Fla. April 2—Miami, Fla. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arnold 
93 Madison St., 
New York address: 16 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Dec., St. 
Louis, Mo. Summer Normal, 1928, 
Cincinnati Cons. of Music. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege. Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 
Summer, Paris, France. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowie Street, Vivins Piace, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, 

Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 

North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
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— OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
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1536 Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes 
held Datlas and Ada, Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan. 

Nov. of each year. ; —— 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 
St., San Antonlo, Tex. — 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. - 
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Peabody Conservatory Enlarges Activities 
The Fall term of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Bal- 
timore, opened on October 1 with an increased enrollment 
of pupils from many parts of the United States. One of 
the attainments of the Conservatory is the offering of the 
degress of Bache! lor of Music, which is being offered there 
for the first ime this year. Orlando Apreda, of Italy, has 
been elected teacher of the new viola department, which has 
been organized for the purpose of interesting pupils in, and 
encouraging the study of, this instrument. In order to in- 
crease the opportunity for hearing chamber music, Pea- 
body has organized a string quartet which will give a series 
ot evening concerts during the winter months. The personne! 
of the quartet includes Herbert Bangs, Orlando Apreda, 
Frank Gittleson and Mr. Wirtz, the last two named being 
instructors of violin and cello, respectively, at the Conser- 
vatory. The course in musical appreciation has been in- 
creased to extend over two years’ time, instead of the former 
vear limit. As yet no one has been appointed to succeed 
arold Randolph, late director of the Conservatory, but 
n is carrying out the duties demanding imme- 
tion 

tbody Preparatory Department has opened for its 
ourth year of activity with a material increase in 
the approximate 2200 of last year. A new 
containing nearly one hundred 
ht of which are +x" for private instruc- 
nori blet to the late J. Wilson Leakin has been 
main bby of the new building. The particular 
ion of the Peabody P reparatory Department to musi- 
| education has been said to lie partly in the fact that “at 
rought to be ar, on teaching of early and 
of music, the thoroughness of method 
nent that before then had characterized 

nced students only.” 
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George Liebling Prelude to Be Played by 
Beethoven Symphony 
introduction to the mystic 
was selected by the conductor of 
Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, for 
his seven subscription concerts at 
this season. This introduction was performed 
Prof. Ernst Wendel, on which 
Berlin critics gave it great praise. Dr. I:eopold 
Berlin Tageblatt, pronounced it a “very 
modern tendencies and mystic, transcen- 
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n the 
Schmidt, of the 
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dental sounds.” 
Another opera, The Wager, 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
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a musical- dramatic legend, was given in Rome, Italy, and in 
many theaters in Germany with conspicuous success. 

Mr. L iebling has lately written an American opera, Lucy, 
which is expected to be produced in America in the near 
future. The libretto is in English, and the scene of action 
in Texas. Alice Liebling, wife of the composer, is the author 
4 the books of all the above works, with the exception of 

ucy. 


Lucchese Scores Success in Holland 


With a record of twenty-six concerts in thirty-five days, 
Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, known in two hemi- 
spheres as The American Nightingale, has left Holland to 
fulfill opera engagements in Southern Europe until Novem- 
ber, when she will return to the picturesque Dutch Archipe- 
lago for grand opera performances. Practically unheralded 
and unknown two months ago in Holland, Lucchese now is 
well known there, and the memory of her brilliant success 
will long linger in the hearts of the many thousands of 
people who had the good fortune of hearing her. Her con- 
certs were not given in one section of Holland, for the 
whole country was covered in the twenty-six appearances 
made by the untiring songstress, and the importance of her 
successes will be more apparent when it is noted that in 
Amsterdam alone (in the Concertgebouw of Mengelberg 
fame) she gave five concerts; in Rotterdam she appeared five 
times, gave two concerts each in the Kurhaus of Schevenin- 
gen, in The Hague, in Zandwoort, in Groningen, and that 
she appeared also in Zeist, Venlo, Vreda, Vlissingen, 


HF 


JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, 
Nightingale,” in one of the 
Dutch costumes. 


‘The American characteristic 


Haarlem, Beverweith, Alkmaar, Heerlen, Nymegen, Meppel 
and Eindower. 

“It has been no light work,” stated the diva in several 
interviews given to Dutch reporters, “but the people here 
have been so kind, so good to me, and so appreciative and 
enthusiastic, that I could not help forgiving them if, 
in most instances, I had to give them more than double the 
program of my concerts. I am very happy to come back 
to Holland in November. Its towns are teeming with in- 
terest and almost every corner has associations with great 
things and great people of the past. But what I love more 
is its friendly and courteous people, the countless dikes and 
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wind-mills, old buildings and pretty cottages, quaint gables 
and delightful costumes and customs. In Zeeland, on my 
return engagement there and by general request I had to don 
some of their national costumes and I wish to assure you that 
I was just as proud in wearing them as they were in seeing 
that I had granted their request. So, as you can see, it is 
not only very pleasant memories that I take away from 
Holland but also a goodly amount of admiration for the 
magnificent pluck and self confidence of the Dutch whose 
struggle every hour of the day over the sea is not the least 
of their accomplishments. Everybody knows the thrilling 
story of how Holland in general keeps its head above water, 
but I had to come and see in order to realize fully why the 
Dutch say : ‘God made the sea; we made the land.’ 


Paulo Gruppe Reopens Studio 


Paulo Gruppe, cellist, has returned to New York and 
reopened his studios, where he will do considerable teaching 
this season in addition to his concert work. He will give 


PAULO GRUPPE, 
cellist, at Ro« kport, Mass. 
private instr wanen as well as holding classes in ensemble 
playing. Mr. Gruppe is a product of the French and Bel- 
gian schools, being a member of the 1905 class of Pablo 
Casals and a graduate of the Paris Conservatory. 

Mr. Gruppe will have a goodly number of 
again this year. Last season he toured Florida with the 
Letz Quartet and filled a string of concerts in the South 
and Middle West with the Tollefson Trio. He also had 
a number of recital appearances with Mary Garden as well 
as some in New York and the East. The well known cellist 
united with Mr. and Mrs. Tollefson and Arthur Friedheim 
in a number of trio appearances. He is a frequent per- 
former over the radio. 

Mr. Gruppe returns in the best of health and spirits, the 
result of a summer of rest and recreation vem on Long 
Island and at the cottage of his brother, Emil Gruppe, 
painter, at Rockport, Mass. 


concerts 


Munz, Speed Demon 

Mieczyslaw Munz returned from Poland recently. Re- 
ports of his summer in France, Germany and Poland have 
already been printed in the columns of the Musicat Cou RIER, 
but Mieczyslaw Munz as pianist and tourist is one thing, 
and Mieczyslaw Munz as speed demon quite another. He 
took with him from America his high powered Cadillac 
touring car and entered it in a mountain oe race in 
Poland, driving the car in the race himself. The race was 
at Zakopane, in the High Tatra Mountaiis. The course 
was seven miles long, all up grade and around many sharp 
curves. Mr. Munz made this course in nine minutes and 
eight seconds, and was the winner. As a trophy he was pre- 
sented with a handsome bronze statue. Which only goes to 
show that his skill and mastery is not confined to the piano. 


Grainger Visits Delius 

Percy Grainger has just paid one of his almost annual 
visits to Frederick Delius, the great English composer, who 
is blind and semi-paralyzed. At the composer’s beautiful 
home at Grez sur Loring, near Paris, Grainger was joined 
by 3alfour Gardiner, the English composer, and Gordon 
sryan (a former pupil of Mr. Grainger’s )). The three 
musicians played a program every evening to Delius, con- 
sisting mainly of works by Delius, Grieg, Bach and 
Grainger. 

Grainger is now in Engl and to be present at orchestral 
and other performances of his compositions and in a few 
weeks will sail for Denmark to continue the collecting of 
folk songs undertaken in the past four years. 


Flonzaley Quartet to Play Schulhoff Work 


In addition to the Indian Suite of Alfred Pochon and 
the Quartet by Leopold Mannes, which the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet will introduce to their American audiences this season, 
there is a work by Erwin Schulholff, a young Czech com- 
poser. Schulhoff was a winner of the Mendelssohn prize 
for composition in 1918 and previous to that, had won the 
Mendelssohn prize for piano. He has written a number of 
works for the piano and other instruments, a collection of 
songs, and several orchestral works. Aside from the quar- 
tet which the Flonzaleys will introduce, he has composed a 
Divertimento for string quartet, and is now at work on 
his second quartet, which is dedicated to the Flonzaleys. 
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Hans Barth a Golfer 


The five day golf tournament at the W awenock Country 
Club closed after a contest in which more than thirty 
players participated and many states in the union were 
represented. It was a 36 hole open-medal tournament, and 
Hans Barth of New York City, who has been spending the 
summer at Pemaquid, secured the cup by having the low- 
est net score of 131 for 36 holes. 

Mr. Barth plays the piano even better than he plays golf, 
being a concert pianist who has been heard in over 200 
cities in this country and abroad. He is well known to the 
radio world as he presents the “Half Hour with Great 
Composers” over WEAF. He will be remembered locally 


HANS BARTH 


for the fine numbers he gave at a recital at the Women’s 
Club last year. He has been called “The pianist who makes 
few gestures but weaves a hypnotic spell.” Mr. Barth is 
not only a great pianist but also a composer of merit and 
has more than forty pieces to his credit, including a concerto, 
an operetta, and songs, many of these written in Maine. 
The tournament was a marked success and added much to 
the popularity of the fine course. 


Lyman Almy Sedan paren in South 


Following a busy early summer schedule of teaching in 
Pittsburgh and New Kensington, Pa., Lyman Almy Perk- 
ins, voice teacher, singing coach and organist, of Pittsburgh, 
conducted a six weeks’ course of instruction at Norfolk 
College, Norfolk, Va. A number of artist-pupils from his 
master class at the college were presented in recital at 
Norfolk on August 25, those taking part being Maud E. 
Codd, Mai Lee Winfree, Druey Cecil Carr, Harvard 
Hodges, Hodges K. Hanbury, Archibald Twiford, J. I 
Simmons and Ray Winters. On August 23 the same group 
of students broadcast a program from station WTAR. 

Mr. Perkins and his artist-pupil, Arthur Davis, tenor, 
gave a radio program over station WBT in Charlotte, 
N. C., on August 27, and a few days later appeared in two 
concerts at the First Baptist Church in Gastonia, N. C. 
in conjunction with the church choir. Regarding the first 
concert, the Gastonia Daily Gazette made the following 
comments: “The first part of the program was an organ 
recital by Mr. Perkins, who rendered three numbers, Fes- 
tival Fantasia by Tschirch, Springtime Sketch by Brewer, 
and Pastorale by Clausman, each being’ of a distinctive 
style and constituting a most enjoyable program, and being 
rendered in a most artistic manner and appealing especially 
to the music lovers in the audience. . A tenor solo, 
Cujus Animam, from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Mr. Davis, 
brought out the brilliant and splendid qualities of his voice 
and was a musical treat of the highest order.” 


Horace Britt Goes Abroad 


Horace Britt, cellist, and member of the Letz Quartet, 
sailed recently for Europe. He will spend the month of 
October in Spain, having been specially invited by Pablo 
Casals for a tour of that country, during which he will also 
appear as soloist with the Orchestra conducted by Casals. 
Mr. Britt will return about the middle of November and 
will give a cello recital in Town Hall on November 30, at 
which he will be assisted by Edith de Lee at the piano. 
Thereafter Mr. Britt will divide his time between cello 
recitals and appearances with the Letz Quartet. In the 
spring he will make a tour of the Pacific Coast and will ap- 
pear as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


Beatrice MacCue Sings for American Legion 


A program presented by American artists for the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary at the Paris convention was arranged 
by Beatrice MacCue at the auxiliary headquarters in that 
city. The Morgan Trio—Virginia, harpist; Frances, vio- 
linist, and Marguerite, pianist—played folk music of the 
17th and 18th centuries in costume; Blendine Hayes, dra- 
matic soprano, James Hagney, Oktar Dobes, and Harriet 
MacConnell, sang diverse songs, and Sarah Fischer opened 
the convention by singing the Marseillaise. A medley of 
war songs was sung by the Paris Unit of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League. Miss MacCue was requested 
to sing In Flanders Fields, by Jules Jordan. 


Lampkin Soloist in Paris 


Joseph Lampkin, violinist, who has been sojourning in 
Europe through the past year, appeared with marked suc- 
cess at the Beethoven Benefit concert at Maison Gaveau, 
Paris, when he played Glazounoff’s concerto for violin and 
orchestra. 

Mr. Lampkin has returned to Budapest to pursue his 
studies with Hubay, prior to his London recitals, which will 
take place on November 26 and on December 13. 
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LILLIAN FUCHS, 
who has resigned her position as viola 
player of the Kneisel Quartet so that she 
may resume her career as solo violinist. 
Miss Fuchs will be under the exclusive 
‘ ; management of the National Music 
; . ( : S25 Os League, and will fulfill a number of en- 
GIGLI—THE HUNTSMAN. ‘ Seaton J . # gagements throughout the United States. 
Vetropolitan Opera tenor are Prince Bandini, owner of the vast : , " Ig ; ‘ ¥ She will be heard in Town Hall, New 
where Mr. Gigli hunted game: the Sheriff of Castelfidardo, and - é Ape?) , Seal Z York, during the winter in a quartet with 
party. Mr. Gigli found much recreation in his native country this ~ ae”) - o ’ Helen Teschner Tas, and has been engaged 
‘made several very successful concert appearances before enthu- RT STEEL, for a series of salon evenings with a re- 
siastic audiences. American baritone of concert and operatic fame, cently organized group, the name of which 
spends some of his spare time grooming horses will be made public at a later date. 

on his father’s estate near Philadelphia. Mr 

Steel has just come under the management of 

Daniel Mayer, Inc., and during the coming season 

he will divide his time between operatic and con- 

cert appearances. A return tour of Europe ts 

contemplated in the spring of 1928. 


STUDIO OF MARCEL GRANDJANY, 
French harpist, at the Fontainebleau Con- 
4 —— > iS} 4 J servatory in Paris, where he heads the 
pa ee a ae gs : harp department. 
RAISA AND RIMINI. : : arp depe é 
| a man, “shooting” his wife, Rosa Raisa, at 
(2) Rimini and his dogs. 


ROBERT BRAUN’S TRIP TO EUROPE 
he Braun School of Music in Pottsville, Pa., had a 
W hile 
dg HENRY CLANCY, 
set a “4 } , a well known tenor, snapped recently at 
a mete ; 3 Lake Monomonack, East Rindge, N. H. 
« (<) { Lone Ur Cl ryy’s Forth m6) 1 g engage- 
eae Sa Among J ancy sf coming engage 
sib ' : ments is an appearance as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
director. He also will be heard with the 
Ottawa Centenary Choir in Judas Macca- 
baens, under the direction of Cyril J. L. 
Rickwood, assisted by the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 








he Jungfrau 
cerland, and 
graphed with 
> Jungfrau, 


ERNEST KINGSWELL-SMITH, 
pianist, on board ship returning to New 
York from Galveston after a summer 

spent teaching in Houston, Tex. 
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z A AUGUSTA LENSKA 
SCOTT. out for a walk on Unter den Linden in Ber- 
“on the throne” at the “Summer lin, Germany. Miss Lenska has had a most 
Palace” in MacDonough, N. Y., enjoyable summer in Europe and will return 
which place is perhaps better early this month on the Reliance. She will 
known as The Scottage. He ex- give a New York recital on October 15, be- 
pects to return to New York this fore resuming her season with the Chicago 
month. Civic Opera Company. 
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MARGARET NORTHRUP, 
soprano, who has been booked for a New York recital on 
March 31. The singer has covered “much ground” this 
summer, having left New York in July for a four thousand 
mile auto trip, which was brought to a close at her home in 
Washington, Pa., where she has been enjoying a few weeks 
of domestic life. The singer will open her fall season with 
a recital in Washington in November. In the early summer, 
Miss Northrup made a successful tour of the South, re- 
ceiving splendid comments from reviewers after appearances 
in Concord, Charlotte, and Gastonia. N. C. 


RITA BREAULT, 
who has become associated with the Providence College of 
Music as a teacher of piano. Miss Breault was winner of 
the piano contest held by the National Federation of Music 
clubs at Chicago last April. She first showed talent as a 
pianist when a very young girl in school, and was taught the 
fundamentals of her art by one of her instructors there. 
ler first public recital was given at the age of six, when 
she played at the graduation exercises of her school. 


BETWEEN REHEARSALS. 
The Hart House Quartet, well known Canadian organiza- 
tion, and Norah Drewett, English pianist, snapped while re- 
hearsing the Goossens quintet which they will present to 
concert audiences this season. 
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DAISY JE 
In crossing the Colorado Rockies this past summer Daisy 
Jean experienced a real thrill going over Battle Mountain. 
Once at the top she dismounted from her faithful Cadillac 
and pointed a triumphant finger at the hazardous trail. Signs 
point West again for the versatile Jean next spring, when 
she returns to the Pacific Coast for her fourth tour, where 
she is booked by L. E. Behymer. At his request her pro- 
grams will include Belgian compositions for both cello and 
voice, which she has adapted to her unique accompaniment 
at the harp. 


MRS. ROBINSON-DUFF, 
New York voice teacher, who has a large class of pupils at 
her new and attractive studios on East Sixty-second Street. 
Mrs. Duff specializes in voice placement, in giving instruc- 
tion to teachers, and preparing pupils for operatic and con- 
cert work. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 


{BLE TRIO. 

This photograph taken during the 
festival of classical chamber music in 
Baden-Baden, which was given by (right 
to left) Carl Flesch, Carl Friedberg and 
Felix Salmond from September 6 to Sep- 
tember 9. The success was sensational. 
From every part of Germany visitors 
came to hear these artists, all of whom 
are unusually popular in Europe. The 
council of the town of Baden-Baden de- 
cided to make these musical festivals a 
regular institution. The photo shows the 

three artists during a rehearsal. 


A NOT 


was 


ADAMO DIDUR 
genial basso of the Metropolitan Opera i 
much beloved artist, who will rejoin the company 
for another of his many 
half of the season Mr. Didur will concertize in this ci 
under the direction of Hurok The 


next 
consecutive seasons. The 
Attractions, In¢ The 
sketch is reprinted from the Critica of Buenos 
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CHARLOTTE LUND 
and her Scandinavian manager, Rudolf Rasmussen, at Holms 
borg, near Oslo, where she has been resting for a month. 
Mme. Lund has had a “glorious summer,” according to he 
own report, spending a month at Husan, then making a trip 
to the North Cape, winding up with a rest at the attractive 
place in the pines overlooking Oslo. Between times, how- 
ever, she has been working on her programs for this season. 
Mme. Lund has given several recitals on all of which the 
press has commented most favorably. Before sailing on 
October 8 on the Swedish American line, The Drottning- 
holm, she went to Copenhagen, Stockholm, ; 
Gottenburg. 


Berlin and 


ROBERT POLLAK 
(center) with two friends returning on the S. S. Empress 
of Scotland. Mr. Pollak has gone back to San Francisco 
and resumed his work at the Conservatory. 
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MUSICAL 
Paul Althouse’s 1926-1927 Season 


Paul Althouse squared off a fine 1926-1927 season, if in- 
deed one can say he is even signing off, as the radio an- 
nouncer iterates, for as one expected the conclusion of his 
schedule came the announcements of seven appearances: 
three Atwater Kent recitals in New York over the radio on 
July 3, 10 and 17, and four appearances in Seattle, Wash., 
as Radames in Aida at the University Stadium with the 
Musicians’ Club of Seattle the week of August 8. 

Mr. Althouse’s season began on September 5, when he 
appeared in concerts at the Steel Pier in Atlantic City. He 
then worked his way west to California in concert and op- 
eratic appearances, having his first performance on Septem- 
ber 23 in San Francisco. Here he sang Faust with the San 
Francisco Opera Company, and then proceeded to Los An- 
geles, appearing again as Faust on October 14, as Pinkerton 
in Butterfly two days later on the 16th, and on the 18th he 
sang the leading role in Walkiire. The last three operas 
were sung within five days in three different languages, 
French, Italian and German, with the Los Angeles Opera 
Company 

On his way 


Middle West, 


East, Mr. Althouse had appearances in the 
giving a joint recital with Arthur Middleton 
in Topeka, Kans., on October 26, followed by three appear- 
ances in Pennsylvania. The first was in Meadville, Pa., on 
October 29, where he gave a recital. Then followed, on 
November 11 and 18, two performances with the Civic 
Opera Company in Philadelphia, Pa., where he again sang 
Butterfly and also Tannhauser. Three New York State re- 
‘itals followed, the first being a club recital on November 
) in Buffalo, and the following day in that same city an- 
other recital with the Athletic Club, and the third recital- 
concert was given on November 29 in Wellsville, N. Y. 
The tenor then travelled to the Northwest, appearing in 
Detroit, Mich., on December 1 in a joint recital with Arthur 
Middleton at the Detroit Yacht Club. On December 5, he 
appeared as soloist in Duluth, Minn., with the Duluth Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and two days later he was the soloist with 
the Orpheus Male Chorus in St. Paul, Minn., on December 7. 
The tenor gave another joint recital with Mr. Middleton in 
Reading, Pa., on December 13, and on December 17, in New 
York City, he was soloist at the Dutch Treat Club where he 
ang an aria and a group of songs. 
On December 20, Mr. Althouse 
the Apollo Club in Chicago, Ill, and gave another joint re- 
cital with Mr. Middleton in Lancaster, Pa., on January 10. 
January 21 he appeared in Butterfly in Washington, 
’., and returned there on February 4, appearing as solo- 
ist at the luncheon given to the First Lady of the Land, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, by the Congressicaal Club at the New 
Willard Hotel. From there he went to Philadelphia, ap- 
pearing as Canio in Pagliacci with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company. Two days later, February 12, he was the 
soloist with the Symphony Orchestra in Syracuse, N. Y 
ind returned to Philadelphia again on February 17 to sing 
lames in Aida with the Civic Opera Company. Two 
later he gave a recital in Newark, N. J., following a 
sharing the program with Marie Sun- 


sang The Messiah with 


mic banquet, 
found the tenor in Johnstown, Pa., in a joint 
“rom here he proceeded to Canada, appearing in 
, Association des Chanteurs de Montreal, under the 
igust brought him back to State College, Pa., 
At lantic City, N. J., on the Steel Pier. On April 15, 
lay, followed by another appearance in Massachusetts two 
Dalila with the Handel 
nn., and on May 23 he sang Elijah at 
1 in Camden, N. J., following the Masonic 
were cancelled on 
among them the 


Here he 


as 


1 in Samson and 
the 


annual Woman 
sang operatic 


ous clubs, 


rieda Hempel. 


and Haydn Society at Symphony Hall. 
Evanston 
celebration of 
account of indisposition but were given during July. 
Pays Club dinner at the 
arias and a group of songs. 
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direction of Jean Goulet, on 


where he gave another recital on 
in Brockton, 


Mass., he sang the 
days later. 

On 
North Shore Festival. 
the Excelsior Consis- 
Other 


Park Lane 





Article 
ommercial Journal of 
ticle bearing the heading, 


of his clientele. 


he ¢ 
who have achieved distinction 


evidence of his ability and his right to enjoy the confidence 
He can show an imposing list of graduates 


in concert, church and opera.” 


and, unknown to the 
a kK 1 musician Some extracts 
juced here: “The intellectually 
t that Pittsburgh is achieving 
music, due to the 
such as Lyman 
active figure in musical cir- 
ho has attained particular 
1 ability as a voice 
who have been 
He is well qualified 


quite 


and ovation 
Opera, 


demonstration 
Chicago Civic 
also of the 


world of 


own artists 


the 
are being held in Venice this 
sail from Italy for the 
idvanced expe- S. S. Conte Rosso to 
opera in Chicago, 
November 3. 


Nal a 


with 
personal attention 1s 
iis pupils is the best 


which 


A cable despatch from Venice, 


soprano, 
Chicago Company, 

concert performance to a massed audience of fifty thousand 
people in the Piazza San Marco, Venice. 
start of the annual Schneider Cup aeroplane races that 


Venice Ovation fer Raisa and Rimini 


Italy, tells of a remarkable 
tendered Mme. Rosa _ Raisa, 

Giacomo Rimini, baritone, 
when they sang at a benefit 


This event marked 


year. Raisa and her husband 


United States on October 14 on the 
prepare 


will 


for the coming season of 
open at the Auditorium on 


October. 13, 1927 





UNCLAIMED LETTERS 


The Musicat Courier is holding letters addressed to 
the following persons. Any information concerning 
their whereabouts will be appreciated. 


Leonard V. Snyder 
Emunio Blanco Vicente 


Guido Carreras 
Rose Hazard 











Signa Alpha Iota, National Music Fraternity 
for Women 


The 1927 meeting of the National Executive Board of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, was held at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, in August. The officers present were: national presi- 
dent, Hazel Ritchey, of Lincoln, Neb.; vice-president, 
Christine Penn, of Boston, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. J. 
Quinlan, of Seattle, Wash.; treasurer, Edna Hebel, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; chaplain, Lucia Murphy, of Chicago, lit. ; editor, 
Mildred Odell, of Grand Forks, N. Dak.; and the province 
presiderts: Frances Locher, of Detroit, Mich; Mrs. Bern- 
erd Batty, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. H. W. Knapp, of 
Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. J. H. Jardine, of Fargo, N. Dak.; 
Helen Blaine, of Kansas City, Mo.; Lillian Speakman, of 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Elizabeth Ruppeck, of Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
and Jennie F. W. Johnson, of Moscow, Idaho. Splendid 
reports were given of work accomplished since the Na- 
tional Biennial Convention in October, 1926. 

Definite plans were made for the next Biennial Conven- 
tion, which is to be held in Ithaca, N. Y., June 24-27, 1928. 
Special features were planned to celebrate the school year, 
bringing them to a fitting close at the National Convention, 
which will incorporate the actual date of the anniversary. 

Effort is being made to complete the National Endow- 
ment Fund and to raise the Student Aid Fund to large 
enough proportions to be of greater assistance to needy 
members. 

The Board gave a recognition prize to Hazel Hallett, of 
Lambda Chapter, one of the winners in the Young Artists’ 
Contest in Chicago, in April, and reported over $5,475.00 
had been given in chapter scholarships as well as the na- 
tional scholarships. Several chapters have received recog- 
nition for high scholarships and invididual members have 
also been given recognition. 

Gamma and Omega Chapters of Chicago 
with a luncheon at the Picadilly for the members of 
board. A theater party was also given. 

Principles and ideals, loyalty to their alma mater and 
love for their associates were the controlling principles of 
Sigma Alpha Iota at the time of its inception and _ this 
policy continues. The fraternity is proud to be the oldest 
among the women’s musical organizations, but believes 
every fraternity must grow and prosper if the principle is 
right. With faith, determination and practical sense Sigma 
Alpha Iota hopes to fulfill her obligations to other fra- 
ternities and, in this way, increase her own value in the 
world of music. 


entertained 
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Suzanne Keener a Busy Artist 

Suzanne Keener is a busy artist. 
completed over fifty engagements each season the past two 
years, and the new season, which opened for her on October 


The young soprano has 


5 with a recital at the State 
Green, O., promises to be no exception. From Bowling 
Green Miss Keener will go to the Pacific Coast, singing 
concerts enroute at Trinidad, Colo.; St. George and Cedar 
City, Utah, and Dillon, Mont., on her first tour to the far- 
west, which will extend until November 12. Returning 
East she will sing a reéngagement at Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa., on November 18, and will sing at Macon, 
Milledgeville, Atlanta, Ga., and Gainesville and Arcadia, 
Fla., before the end of the year. 

After the holiday season Miss Keener will resume her 
southern bookings, which include a reéngagement at the 
State Normal College at Bowling Green, ay and recitals 
at Gaffney, Greenville and Greenwood, S : Jefferson City 
and Maryville, Tenn. Some of Miss ica r’s eastern book- 
ings include a recital in the artists series of the Recital 
Commission of Syracuse, N. Y., when she will give a joint 
recital with Corigliano, and concerts at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Lock Haven, Pa. 


Normal College at Bowling 


La Forge-Berumen “Hes Notes 


Elizabeth Curtis, pupil of Frank La Forge, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of piano and voice at Shorter College in 
Rome, Ga. Alice Vaiden, another La Forge pupil, has been 
engaged for a six weeks’ tour of the West with Nina 
Morgana, soprano of the Mertopolitan Opera Company. 
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Salzinger Joins Cleveland Institute Faculty 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—Grand opera has lost one of its lead- 
ing artists to give the Cleveland Institute of Music the di- 
rector of its voice department. Marcel Salzinger, the new 
head of the school’s vocal lessons and classes, who joined 
the distinguished faculty with the opening of the school 
September 19, taking his place with such artists as Beryl 
Rubinstein, Andre de Ribaupierre, Victor de Gomez, Quincy 
Porter and Gladys Wells, heading, respectively, the piano, 
violin, cello, theory and eurythmics departments, is a Vien- 
nese grand opera star and concert baritone. 

Mr. Salzinger comes to the Institute with the wealth of 
experience gained in the opera houses of Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden and Vienna, under such celebrated conductors as 
Richard Strauss, Franz Schalk and Fritz Reiner. His oper- 
atic appearance in Europe following closely upon his career 
as a student prodigy in the Vienna Conservatory was so 
widely acclaimed that America was anxious to hear him, and 
secured him for the National Opera Company of Montreal. 
He was called back to Europe, though, to appear in the 
Royal Opera houses. Finally, he was induced to pay Amer- 


MARCEL SALZINGER, 
newly appointed Director of the voice department of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ica a second visit, and thus came to the United States with 
the Wagnerian Opera Company, stepping out of opera at 
intervals to concertize and to teach. 

Among his pupils now active in the musical world ae 
Arnold Gaber and Max Bloch, of the Metropolitan Operw 
Company; Boris Saslawsky, Ester Hirschberg, Annette 
Kates, and Sonia Winfield. 

The Institute feels that in the appointment of Mr. Sal- 
zinger to its faculty it has added an artist possessing the 
rare combined powers of concert artist and teacher, as 
forceful in the school room as on the stage, and equipped 
to instruct according to the highest artistic standards. 

In announcing his entry into Cleveland’s musical circles, 
James H. Roger, critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, says: 
“Salzinger is an opera singer of great repute and wide ex- 
perience. He has had a notable career, and will be a wel- 
come addition to Cleveland’s musical circles.” 


Marie Stone Langston’s Vacation Brief 


Marie Stone Langston, contralto, has been resting at 
Ocean City, N. J., during August and September, following 
a busy early-summer schedule which included a joint recital 
at the University of Pennsylvania summer school with 
William Gordon Thunder, an appearance at Cape May, 
N. J., and one at Buckhill in the Pocono Mountains. In 
addition to these engagements, Miss Langston sang during 
the University of Georgia summer school music festival 
and grand opera season, taking the roles of Juliet’s attendant 
in Romeo and Juliet, Nancy in Martha, and Azucena in 
Il Trovatore. For her work Miss Langston won many 
commendatory phrases from the Athens, Ga. Banner Her- 
ald, among them being these: “Marie Stone Langston, who 
becomes more popular as she appears here, did the part of 
Juliet’s attendant in fine manner”; “she was superb in Il 
Trovatore”; and “the contralto was more charming than 
ever in the role of Nancy.” 

Miss Langston has been engaged by the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Pittsburgh to sing in the Messiah in December, 
and reéngaged to sing Bach’s St. Mathew Passion with the 
Greater Lutheran Chorus of Cieveland, this making her 
third consecutive season with that organization. She has 
also been reéngaged for her fifth season with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company. 


Frederic Warren Studio Notes 

Mildred Gray, who possesses a soprano voice of great 
promise, will give a song recital at the American Institute 
of Applied Music, on November 11. William J. Flusk, 
well known Irish tenor, is organizing a male quartet to fill 
a number of radio and phonograph contracts. Rhea Leddy, 
mezzo-soprano and gold metal winner at the New York 
Music Week contests, is now appearing in the Enchanted 
Isle, playing at the Lyric Theater, New York City. Mrs. 
Allen Conant, soprano, is filling engagements in Branford, 
Pa. James O’Connell, baritone, sailed for Europe October 7. 

Aaron Schachne, well known cantor, is having a busy 
season filling many engagements at festivals. 

Beginning with the season 1928, Mr. Warren will inau- 
gurate a three months’ Summer School at Madison, N. H., 
where he has purchased a most attractive site on which he 
is planning to build an open-air theater. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CincInNATI, On1t0o.—Mrs. John A. Hoffmann, president 
of the Clifton Music Club, announces a delightful program 
for the season which marks the tenth anniversary of the 
club. The new officers elected to serve with Mrs. Hoffmann 
are Mrs. Rutherford H. Cox, first vice-president; Ilse 
Huebner, second vice-president; Mrs. Albert D. Alcorn, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. N. R. Meyer, assistant sec- 
retary; Catherine Dieterle, recording secretary; Mrs. Al- 
bert Merkel, treasurer, and the following members of the 
board: Mrs. Howard Fischbach, Mrs. George Muenzen- 
meier, Mrs. Louise P. McCarthy, Mrs. William Scully and 
Mary Louise Woseczek. The program is in the hands of 
Ilse Huebner, chairman; Mrs. Louise P. McCarthy, Mrs. 
Kimball Maxon and Mrs. Paul D. Freer, while the hospi- 
tality committee includes Mrs. Edward F. Steinman, chair- 
man, and Mrs. Howard Fischback. 

The music department of the Schuster-Martin School of 
the Drama is in charge of Philip Werthner, piano, and 
Dell Kendall-Werthner, voice. A number of interesting 
recitals will be given during the season at the Little Play 
House. 

Mme. Halina Feodorova, whose pupils created a sensation 
last season when they illustrated the stately minuet at one 
of the young people’s concerts, has twenty-one pupils newly 
engaged for notable professional and teaching positions this 
year. 

Grace Gardner has returned from her summer home at 
Hillsboro, where she entertained many of her Cincinnati 
friends, and has opened her studio at the Gibson Hotel. 
A number of her pupils won coveted positions with com- 
panies booking out of New York, and several of these will 
be heard in Cincinnati this winter. 

Blanche Kahler Evans, who returned from a successful 
summer at the University of St. Louis, was the piano solo 
ist at an anniversary celebration by the First English Lu- 
theran Church. 

Minine Tracey is busy with plans for the Beggar’s Opera 
which comes to Cincinnati under her management on No 
vember 8, the Westminster Choir, and the Atwater Kent 
$5,000 prize contest, for which she is Southern Ohio’s 
chairman. 

Dorothy Robb, postgraduate from the violin class of 
Adolf Hahn of the College of Music, has been engaged as 
head of the violin department of Stonewall Jackson College 
at Abingdon, Virginia, and began her duties on September 
12. She is one of Cincinnati’s gifted young violinists and 
will be greatly missed by the various musical clubs to 
which she belonged and for which she frequently played. 

Ilse Huebner, pianist, whose charming program for the 
Clifton Music Club, In Appleblossom Time, was one of the 
highlights of the past season, has returned to her duties as 
artist member of the College of Music piano faculty. Dur- 
ing the summer she gave master classes in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and later in Woods Hole, Mass. 

When the opera season closed at the Cincinnati Zoo this 
past summer music lovers were grateful to C. G. Miller, 
business manager, that he had booked Ernest Davis for 
two weeks as a special feature of the Fall Fashion Pageant. 
Davis is remembered with much pleasure for singing a num 
ber of roles with the Zoo Opera Company a year ago, but 
his engagement at Seattle and the Hollywood Bowl pre- 
vented his being one of the soloists this season. Davis sang 
arias from Martha, Aida and Naughty Marietta with great 
effect during these two weeks and responded to the demands 
for encores with lovely songs that are especially good for 
his clear tenor. 

Eta Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota (College of Music of 
Cincinnati) pledged Mabel Sherwood (Mrs. Isaac Van 
Grove) to membership and will initiate her into full mem- 
bership during Beta Province Convention, which will be 
held this winter in Cincinnati. Mrs. Van Grove is a mem- 
ber of the Zoo Opera Company and was heard to ad- 
vantage in the Jewels of the Madonna. She was booked for 
the leading roles in The Jewess and The Music Robber, 
but a prolonged illness prevented her from appearing. How 
ever, after a minor operation she was able to return to 
her home in Chicago at the close of the opera season and 
is regaining her full strength, much to the delight of her 
host of friends in Cincinnati who were much concerned 
over her illness. M. D. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes 

CINCINNATI, Ou10.—Bertha Baur, director and president 
of this internationally famous school, is greatly pleased 
with the high standard of the pupils who have arrived from 
every corner of the country eager for a musical education 
in this great music center. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James 
Kelly have returned from their sabbatical year spent in 
Europe and New York, and are already at work upon some 
of the lovely programs planned as a result of their year’s 
research. The first of these will be given by Mary Towsley 
Pfau, Mr. Kelly’s artist-teacher, whose beautiful voice is 
a great pleasure to hear. She will be assisted by a string 
quartet and the occasion promises to be one of the season’s 
most interesting events. 

A program which will present terzets written by Mozart 
for two sopranos, bass, and three clarinets is planned by 
John A. Hoffmann, of the artist voice faculty, and Burnet C. 
Tuthill, clarinettist. Other numbers will be solos with 
clarinet obligato, and the Lullabies of the Cat, by Stravin- 
sky, for contralto and clarinet. 

The opera department plans two programs with stage 
settings and costumes, the singers to be from the various 
studios and the productions under the direction of Rudolph 
Thomas. 

The exceptional work done by John A. 
choirmaster of the First Protestant St. John’s Church has 
received recognition by the Conservatory, which now grants 
full credit for attendance by regularly enrolled students of 
the school. 

Instead of taking a sabbatical year now, Mrs. Morris 
Wickersham has returned to her studio and will continue 
teaching this winter. 

Pearl Besuner, former pupil of Dan Beddoe, has resumed 
her place with the San Carlo Opera Company for its tour 
to Buffalo, Toronto and Montreal. 

Elba Davies, graduate from the class of John A. Hoff- 
mann, has been appointed director of the music department 
and dean of women at Wilmington College, and Ruth Ellen 
McMurray, graduate from the class of Mme. Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska, will again be in charge of the piano 
classes. 


Hoffmann as 


October 13, 1927 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 











char, 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covrizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courler 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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REPLIES TO “IES TO INQUIRERS 
letters received in this department are published 


The large number of inquiries and the 
he letters are 


Answers to 
as promptly as possible. 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. 
answered seriatim. 

DictTion 

R. T.—You were unfortunate to attend the concert of that 
particular artist if you wanted to hear and understand the 
words of the songs. Being a foreigner, little attention has 
been paid to the English pronunciation and you are quite 


MUSICAL COURIER 


York in acquiring publicity. A young man or woman who 
does anything at all in music locally is frequently heralded 
abroad as a coming virtuoso. From notices recently pub- 
lished, violinists are in the majority, with vocalists a close 
second. Time will tell whether any of these promising prod- 
igies ever become great, really great. In the meantime, 
it is well to encourage genius wherever found. 
OperA IN Paris 

S. H. F.—You are correct in thinking that there was a 
time when the opera in' Paris was celebrated everywhere as 
something quite unusual, but alas—this is not the case at 
present. Fifty or more years ago the winter season in Paris 
was brilliant in every way. Adelina Patti and Nicolini were 
at one opera house, with Christine Nilsson and Faure at 
another, both houses filled nightly with enthusiastic audiences. 
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from Bach by way of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt to Ravel and De Falla. From the fundamentals of 
the Gothic and Hellenic, he moved forward to the subtleties 
of modern impressionism, but dates and opus numbers, as 
such, had little to do with his progression. 
3ach opened the program, of course, but 
interpreted and translated by Busoni. It might seem an 
anachronism to place Delius next to Gluck, but Delius’ 
Dance, for harpsichord, and Gluck’s Gavotte are closely re- 
lated in spirit. The Brahms’ Rhapsodie then furnished a 
dynamic climax to this unorthodox opening group. The 
program continued with Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor and 
Debussy’s Children’s Corner Suite, closing with works by 
Ravel, De Falla, Eastwood Lane, Bartok and Korngold. 


it was Bach 


right in saying it is impossible to tell what language is being 
used. It is certainly irritating to have to puzzle out for 
oneself what is being sung. No singer should sing in any 
language that cannot be recognized by the listener; but it 
seems to be a very usual defect; so common that ‘when a 
singer has good diction it is immediz ately commented upon by 
critics, special praise being given. 
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conditions in 
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Musicat New York 

H. G.—It is difficult to say which district of New York 
City can claim to be the most musical. Music seems 
to be well distributed from the Battery up to and including 
many of the small towns north of the city. That the Bronx 
can claim to be more musical than any other section is a 
matter of opinion. It may be that more interest and per- 
sonal attention are paid to the residents of that part of New 
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application. Competitive examinations for Ludwig Vogelstein Violin Scholarship Monday, October 17th 
at 3 o'clock. Address Dept A. 


Othe Clebeland Justitute of (usir 


COMPLETE COURSES FOR STUDENTS OF ALL GRADES 
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Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music degree or Teachers 

Certificate. 
Public School Music Supervisors Course leads to Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree conferred by Western Reserve University. 
Faculty of nationally known artists. 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 








Cleveland, Ohio 


It was in the time of the Empire when the Emperor and 
Empre ss were very much in evidence, 
noon in the Bois de Boulogne with all the pomp and circum- 
belonging to that day 
France 
notable musical enterprises difficult if not impossible. 


Something New aw the Sun 


pianist, has established a reputation for 
unconventional program-making, and his summer program 
at Narragansett may be considered one of his best bows toa as 
tradition which in his heart he 
labelled Quasi- Historical, 
rangement largely of familiar pieces from Bach to Debussy 
Yet it was far from the usual progression 
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Artists and Teachers Endorse Enrica Clay 


Dillon’s Work 


Many prominent teachers send their pupils to 
Dillon for mise-en-scéne and technic of the stage. Among 
them are: Herbert Witherspoon, William S. Brady, Anna 
Schoen-Rene, Anne Stevenson, Albert Jeannotte, Adelaide 
Gescheidt, William Thorner, Estelle Liebling, Frederick 
Bristol, Frederick Haywood, and others. 

Miss Dillon has preperes many prominent operatic artists 
in their roles and coached them in stage action. Such artists 
Fred Patton, Luella Melius, Myrna Sharlow, Lenora 
Kruze, Dreda Aves, Robert Steel, Kathryn Meisle, Evelyn 
Herbert, Marie Sundelius, Edward Laholm, May Barron, 
William Gustafson, Carmela Ponselle and others have and 
are working with Miss Dillon. 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
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“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
A. J. WESTRATE, Mar. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Cat.—L. E. Behymer opened the musical 
of the year’s most advertised attractions— 
Marion Talley, hailed as the youngest star ever accepted by 
he Metropolitan. The Shrine Auditorium was filled with a 
curious and friendly throng. She had with her John Cori- 
gliano, violinist, who played extremely well and was re- 
called for encores, and Stewart Wille, accompanist of un 
usual skill. Miss Talley sang two arias, Ah, Non Credea 
Mirariti, from La Sonnambula, (Bellini), and Je suis Titania, 
from Mignon (Thomas), neither of which was very taxing. 
With the exception of Liszt’s Lorely the balance of the pro- 
gram was light: A folk song by Brahms, Thrane’s Norwe- 
gian Echo Rasbach’s Trees, Horn’s Cherry Ripe, The 
Virgin's Slumber Song by Reger, Pretty Mocking Bird by 
Bishop-LaForge, and The Beautiful Blue Danube by Strauss- 
LaForge. For encores (which were numerous) she gave 
many old favorites, such as Comin’ thro’ the Rye, Home 
Sweet Home, etc. Miss Talley’s charmingly girlish and 
presence won her many friends. Her voice 
appealing quality 

L. E. Behymer, 


Los ANGLEs, 
season with one 


song, 


unaffected stage 
is beautiful and of 

Under the sponsorship ot 1 
Vidney Mabee as chairman of the executive committee, 
150 Indians of various tribes, with their chiefs, pre- 
sented a four day exibition of Indian Ceremonials and dances 
at the Hollywood ows, living for the while in Indian pueblos 
which are replicas of the real 
This exhibition was the outcome 
part of the Indians and 
which is to revive their 
and crafts, to de- 
and incidentally to 
a reasonable price. 


with Mrs. Grace 


about 


constru ay on the tage 
_ s of the soutiowest 

in Bape movement on the 
their hite friends, the purpose ot 
rites and customs, their arts 
them for — 
in disposing of their work 
Pepper Tree Lane was lined with exhil its which showed 
not only primitive arts of their own, but the re sults of their 
contact with the civilization of the whites. Each of the four 
nsisted of two parts, the first the native calls 
1 dances and the second half a musical program 
This was the result of the Indians’ contact with the white 
race. and was as follows: Incantation, Rainbow, Spring, Rain 
Dance (with the symphony orchestra and with the composer, 
Homer piano). I am Kewah (Modoc), by 
Risher, was sung by Chief Yowlache (Yakima), the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice, and also a picture star living in 
Dance, by Skilton, played as a violin 
(Aleut Alaskan) with Lon-don-kis-me- 
at the piano, proved a throughly go d 
was sung 
with a 


dying tril 
velo 1 
elop and 
aid them 


erpetuate 


programs ¢ 
and ceremonia 


Grun, at the 


Hollywood Deer 
solo by Miniwacato 
quah (White Loon) 
performance. By Weeping Waters, by Lieurance, 
by Lou-Sche-Yna (Chickasaw), a young woman 
beautiful and well trained contralto, accompanied by Prin- 
ina, whose who is a skillful 
(composer 
well known 
Sky-Blue 
( Walipai), 
dman’s The 


protegée she is and 

‘ Shining, by Hugo Castle 

ing by Hoske-Nos-Wood, 

Fr m The Land of the 

was played by Lone Star 

performer on the cornet. Ca 

to siz nina, Was sung as a duet by 

wlache, Farwell’s Navajo War 

le Wing and a group 

this closing the program. Chief 

from manuscript Homer Grun’s Four 

ymmended as being true in its Indian theme, 

felt honored in singing it. All of the 

on Indian themes. The program as a 

and the lighting made an interest 

beautiful performance. They will return next year. 

Rena Parker, for many years with L. E. Behymer, 
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Opera season, 
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Symphony Orchestra gave a concert 
m the Argus Estate in Eagle Rock 
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SEATTLE, 
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Seattle, been the attraction in 
this Michael de Caro, a 
received his first training in Seattle 
nd accomplished a great 
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making it possible for him 
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Jacobson at the piano again demonstrated his intelligence 
as an accompanist, and his perfection as an artist. 

Lorenza Jordan Cole returned to Seattle for a short time 
and gave a splendid piano recital. Miss Cole was formerly 
a student with Marie Gashweiler, and has been for the past 
few years studying under Liszniewska in Cincinnati. Her 
program was a brilliant one, and she displayed her abilities 
most efficiently and musically in her modern numbers. 

Emily Bentley Dow, national winner of the 1927 violin 
contest in Chicago, a product of the Davenport Engberg 
School of Music of Seattle, was heard in a farewell con- 
cert at the Women’s University Club. Miss Dow played 
principally the numbers which she had given in the contest, 
and revealed herself a skilled technician, of whom_her 
teacher, Mme. Davenport Engberg, is justly proud. John 
Hopper was the accompanist. 

Welsh music lovers of Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Port- 
land, Ore., and other northwestern cities oe! Bho thy recently 
in Seattle for one of their annual music festivals. The 
festival was directed by W. Park Pritchard, who played 
such a significant role in the great song revival of Wales 
in 1905 to 1907. Only those who have attended Welsh music 
festivals and are familiar with Welsh choral singing can 
fully appreciate the beautiful singing and the splendid en- 
semble displayed in the three programs given. 

An interesting lecture was offered at the Cornish School 
by Poa C. Cornish, director, as the opening program of 
the Cornish School year. Illustrating her topic, Education 
Through Art, Cornish used moving pictures of the 
various classes and their work—pictures which have been in 
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JULIETTE WIHL 


“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.’’— 
New York Herald (Paris). 











the process of taking for severnl mouths. “Miss Cornish will 
tour extensively this coming year with the pictures, so that 
other localities may have a more comprehensive and definite 
knowledge of the wonderful work which the Cornish School 
is carrying on 

Albert Markus, basso cantante, gave a song recital in the 
Oddfellows Recital Hall. Mr. Markus is opening a school 
of singing in that city, and chose this means of introducing 
himself to Seattle students. John Hopper, pianist, assisted 
with a group of solos, and also provided the accompaniments. 

Francis J. Armstrong has announced the addition of Mrs. 
E. D. Walden to the violin faculty of the Armstrong 
Studios. Two talented students of Mr. Armstrong who are 
having successful engagements in the East are Ernest Jas- 
kovsky and Edith Rogers, both of local origin. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville’s vocal classes are being conducted 
until his return from Europe by Ellen Colby Strang. Mr. 
Jou-Jerville plans to return to Seattle about the middle of 
October. 

Judith Poska, formerly of Seattle, having studied with 
John Spargur and Bernhard Ferboner, has been studying 
with Carl Fleisch in Badén Baden this past summer. Re- 
turning, she will continue her work with this master for this 
year, at the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia. 

Harry Krinke has returned from his vacation, and an- 
nounces the reopening of his piano studios. Prominent 
among his plans for the year, is an ensemble piano program 
in which hae aa pianos will participate, similar to the 
one which he sponsored last season. 

Ronald Hooper, prominent young pianist of the city, has 
opened studios in the University Building, and is also con- 
ducting an artist engagement bureau. 

A number of the members of the 
have returned for the fall term, after vacations devoted 
principally to study. Included among these are Peter 
Meremblum, head of the violin department ; Martha Sackett, 
head of the children’s department; Ella Helm Boardman, 
May, and Berthe Poncy Dow. Mr. Meremblum has 
begun the rehearsals for the Cornish Orchestra. 
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Eunice Prossor, violinist, has opened violin studios in 
the city, and is to be heard in two concert programs during 
the month. 

A welcome addition to the vocal profession of the city is 
Madame Bergljot-Tillisch, teacher of voice and specialist 
in the folk songs of European countries. Mme. Tillisch has 
toured extensively as a concert artist and is locating in 
Seattle permanently. J. H. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

San Drieco, Cat.—The concert season opened on Sep- 
tember 12, when a full house at the Spreckels Theater 
greeted Marion Talley, the much advertised young singer. 
here was great enthusiasm. 

Our summer season has 
one. Three visiting 
contributed to the 


been an unusually interesting 
musicians have held classes here and 
musical and social life of the summer: 
John Doane, organist and coach, of New York City; Paul 
Stauffer, pianist of Denver, Colo., and Riccardo Martin, 
of Metropolitan opera fame, who has become a permanent 
resident of California. Mr. Doane assisted at several con- 
certs and gave two delightful organ recitals. In both he 
was assisted by Cleora Wood, an artist-pupil of Mr. Martin. 

The Municipal Orchestra, under the baton of Nino Mar- 
celli, gave a series of five outdoor concerts at the Organ 
Pavillion, Balboa Park. This series has proved so popular 
that a movement is on foot, sponsored by leading musicians, 
patrons and the Chamber of Commerce, to establish these 
Sunday afternoon concerts as an all-the-year-round fea- 
ture of our musical life. Mr. Marcelli has accomplished 
wonders with this band of players in a short time. 

The music colony has been busy welcoming home Mrs. 
Ellen Babcock Dorland and her husband, who have been 
abroad for a year and a half with a party of music stu- 
dents. There have oeadlay many musicales and social gather- 
ings in their honor. Mrs. Dorland has opened a charm- 
ing and unique studio and will resume her te: a 

Evsei Beloussof, Russian cellist, assisted by John Doane 
at the piano, gave two programs which were greatly en- 
joyed. The first was the occasion of the opening of the 
Club House at La Jolla-Hermosa and drew a large audience 
of the society folk. The second was at the beautiful John 
Mitchell Art Gallery at Coronado. Mr. Belousso proved 
himself a great artist. 

Pilgrimages to Hollywood for the 
been quite in order this summer. 

Royal A. Brown, organist at St. Poseph’s Church, has 
returned from Paris, where he has been spending the sum- 
mer studying under Marcel Dupré. 

Two valuable additions to our local musicians are Marie 
Withrow, formerly of London and San Francisco, vocal 
teacher and authority on vocal art, and Leonardo Brill, 
violinist of high attainments. Both have opened studios. 

The Keeney Studios report large classes enrolling and 
many interesting plans for a busy season. Fae ee 


A Fine Record 


The Society for the Publication of American Music is 
now nine years old, and has carried out an important work 
in aiding American composers to get their works into print. 
The society started with the expectation of publishing only 
chamber music, but has recently branched out so as to include 
orchestra works among its publications. The list-of works 
published so far is as follows: (1919-20) Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Sonata for clarinet and piano; Alois Reiser, Quartet 
for strings; (1920-21) Henry Holden Huss, quartet for 
strings; Leo Sowerby, quartet for strings—Serenade ; 
(1921-22) David Stanley Smith, quartet for strings; T adeuz 
Jarecki, quartet for strings; (1922-23) Wm. Clifford Heil- 
man, piano trio; Ch. M. HOP hig Memoriat quartet; Daniel 
Gregory Mason, three pieces for quartet, flute and harp; 
(1923-24) David Stanley Smith, sonata for piano and violin: 
Albert Stoessel, sonata for two violins and piano; (1924-25) 
Frederic Ayres, piano trio; Aurelio Giorni, — for piano 
and violoncello (alternate part for viola); Carlos Salzedo, 
sonata for harp and piano (in one movement) ; (1925-26) 
David Stanley Smith, sonata for ~a and oboe ; Frederick 
Jacobi, quartet for strings; (1926-27) Arthur Shepherd, 
triptych for soprano and string quartet: Edward Burlingame 
Hill, sonata for piano and clarinet ; Leo Sowerby, Northland 
suite; Howard Hanson, Lux Aeterna, op. 24. ~ 

This soc iety is supported by contributions and membership 
fees. The fees are as follows: libraries and universities, 
scores only, $10.00 per year; members, chamber music only, 
$5.00; members, chamber music and orchestral scores, $15.00; 
orchestras, scores and parts, $75.00. 


Bowl concerts have 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, has returned from 
a vacation in Canada and has opened his New York studios, 
where he is busy teaching voice and coaching. 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, returned to New York Octo- 
ber 1, following a sojourn of two months in Germany and 
France. 

Marie Houston, soprano, and Margaret Vernier, 
have had a very busy summer. From July 21 to August 3] 
these artists toured through New England, giving forty- 
four concerts and covering five thousand miles. : 


pianist, 








RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
. Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 
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BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
407-8 Marshall Square Bldg., San Fran- 


Voice and Piano 





EHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 


705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





Ca SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 


Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








ATMAN, JOHN R. 


Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. Lan 


SIMPSON, ELIZABETH 
Piano, Solfege, Harmony 
, of “Little Princes of Music 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 








BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 


“A Message to Singers” mailed on request 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





ACQUES JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 
and leading grand opera of France 
Private Voice Studios 
The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash 


ERSINGER, LOUIS 


Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


T HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
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46 Randwick _ a Oakland, Calif. 
Boarding and Day School 
Phone Piedmont 2993 W. 








BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
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ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 
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Baritone 
505 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
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Haydn Owens and Chorus Return from 
European Tour 


Haydn Owens, well known conductor, and his Haydn 
Choral Society of Chicago, have recently returned from a 
very successful European tour. Wherever the chorus ap- 


HAYDN OWENS 
(1) At South Sea, Portsmouth, England. (2) With part 
of the Haydn Choral Society on board the S. S. Alberta. 


peared abroad it was greeted by large and enthusiastic 
audiences and the concerts iti FE ngland and Wales particularly 
were well received. Conductor Owens is greatly interested 
in Welsh music and devotes a goodly portion of each pro- 
gram his chorus gives to music of Wales. 

The accompanying snapshots show Conductor Owens and 
part of the Haydn Choral Society on board S. S. Albe = 
and Haydn Owens at South Sea, Portsmouth, England, 
fore posters advertising the Haydn Choral Society's «sehen 
there on July 24. 


Duet Given Debut 


musical conception of the 
Indian race, expressed in a 


Cadman’s New Indian 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
new trail of civilization for the 
duet for baritone and soprano, and called The New Trail, 
was given a notable debut as sung by Princess Tsianina, 
Creek-Cherokee soprano, and Chief Yowlache, Yakima bari- 
tone, at the great Indian ceremonials, held in the Hollywood 
Bowl, September 12 to 17. 

Mr. Cadman was commissioned to compose this duet by 
the Foun of Friends of the First Americans, a non-profit 
organization which managed the ceremonials. As sung by 
these two outstanding Indian types of the new civilization, 
and with the composer at the piano, the duet was one of the 
successful features of the great open-air performance. It 
will soon be published. 


Alton Jones’ Thrills 
Alton Jones, pianist, has had a few experiences which 
have been on the order of genuine thrills. One was an 
artistic thrill; the other a hazardous one. An account of his 
journey to E urope begins with a reque st from the head purser 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 


MILAN 





MUSICAL COURIER 
of the Ile de France to play be 


at the customary ship concert. 
“It was not especially easy to 
play,” he says, “as Mr. Pade- 
rewski sat in the front row, 
very near the piano. However, 
he sent me quite a flattering 
message afterward, which I 
thought very kind of him.” 
The hazard came in the form 
of a nose dive, which the illus- 
trations picture. Mr. Jones flew, 
or almost flew—from Paris to 
London. “The pictures will give 
you an idea of the nose dive 
we made into the ground, which 5 
we struck with terrific force.” The pianist will visit Co- 
logne and Bonn, Dresden, Munich, and other German centers 
before returning to Paris, prior to his return voyage home. 


Saminsky Home Aes Summer Abroad 


Lazare Saminsky, accompanied by Mrs. Saminsky, has 
returned to New York after a busy summer in E urope. Mr. 
Saminsky conducted a concert of modern music in Vienna 
at the invitation of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, and had similar appearances in Paris and 
Rome. He spent the remainder of the summer near Ver- 
sailles, working on a new symphony and reading the final 
proofs of his song cycles, From the Russian Orient and The 
Dying Day, both of which have just been published by the 
Universal Edition in Vienna. The same publishers recently 
issued Mr. Saminsky’s third symphony, Of the Seas, now 
being played by the Colonne orchestra in Paris, and are pre- 
paring for publication his Littanies of Women, recently 
performed with success in Paris and Vienna. The first 
American performance will take place in Boston this season. 

At the present time Mr. Saminsky is resuming his duties 
as one of the League of Composers’ directors and as con- 
ductor of the Emanu-E] Choir. He is also resuming the 
teaching of composition and orchestration to a group of 
young composers, one of which, Evelyn Berckman, a young 
Philadelphian, had her works performed last spring at the 
League of Composers’ all-American concert in New York and 
at the symphony concerts in Rochester, under Dr. Hanson. 


Bacto yar 


at New York recently on 
Easton, who is re- 


Among the passengers arriving 
board the S. S. Majestic was Florence 
turning to this country after a three months’ vacation in 
Europe. She sang three performances of Puccini's last 
opera, Turandot, at Covent Garden, London, in June, and 
from England, accompanied by her husband, Francis Mac- 
lennan, traveled to Italy, visiting Rome, Florence and the 
Dolemites. From Italy Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan went to 
Munich, Germany, and then to St. Moritz, Switzerland, be 
fore returning to London for a short stay before Mr. Mac- 
lennan sailed for America on August 31. Mme. Easton then 
proceeded to the north of England to visit relatives before 
sailing to resume her activities with the Metropolitan Opera. 


Civic Opera to Raise Popular Performance 
Prices 


A bulletin from the Chicago Civic Opera Company tells 
of the increase in price in the Saturday night popular price 
scale, which has favored music lovers with the best 
at less than ordinary theater prices, with three dollars as 
the highest charge. The cheaper seats will not be affected, 
but the choicest will be advanced from $2.50 to $3.00 and 
from three dollars to four dollars. 

This change will result in the introduction of a Saturday 
night series of subscription performances next year, in addi- 
tion to the Saturday afternoon series, which is the most 
popular of the five subscription series and the first to sell 
out. 


seats 


New Additions to King’s Henchman Cast 


Announcement has been made that Hyde 
Arthur Hackett-Granville, baritone, Thomas 
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Voice Culture 
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ALTON 


1215 Douglas Street aaa 


JONES TRIES AEROPLANING 

tenor, have been added to the cast of The King’s Henchman, 
the Taylor- Millay opera which is to go on tour for the winter 
under the direction of Jacques Samossoud. 


Amato Sings with His Old Imagination and 
Skill 


Pasquale Amato’s recent appearance in Aida with the San 
Francisco Opera Company resulted in many excellent tributes 
from the critics. The San Francisco Chronicle declared 
that “As Amonasro, Pasquale Amato brought to the Civic 
Auditorium stage the bright image of the greatness of his 
prime. Masterfully made up, as always, he was a striking 
and magnetic figure,” and the San Francisco Exaiminer 
noted that “As Amonasro, Amato was at his best. His 
voice was velvety, the tones were round and clear: in a word, 
his impersonation of the Ethiopian King was admirable.” 
In commenting on this performance the San Francisco Call 
was of the opinion that “Amato sang with remarkable power 
and expression as Amonasro.” The San Francisco Bulletin 
was equally enthusiastic in its praise of the noted singer, 
stating that “Pasquale Amato and Giovanni Martinelli 
matched fire for fire in the roles of Rhadames and Amon 
asro. The Nile scene was marked by its dramatic suspense, 
and Amato's excellent rendering of “rivedro le foreste” was a 
delight. His Amonasro had a human quality and a direct 
technic that put his interpretatio m into the few to be remem 
bered.” According to the San Francisco News, “Chiefly 
there was the Aida of Anne Roselle and the Amonasro of 
Pasquale Amato, who played into each other’s hands admir 
ably. Pasquale Amato’s Amonasro supported her admirably. 
Usually the dusky Amonasro r a vengeful barbarian who 
makes no scruples about using his daughter's influence over 
the Egyptian conqueror in order to get back to his own 
country and start new wars. Amato made this more digni 
fied, a king dethroned, who appealed to her for help rather 
than demanded it. The effect was novel and interesting.” 
In reviewing Mr. Amato's appearance in Pagliacci, the San 
Francisco Chronicle stated: “An ovation also started the per- 
formance when Pasquale Amato, in a masterly makeup, 
stepped out for the prologue. Throughout the evening this 
great artist of opera acted with his old imagination and 
skill. His voice still has not easily comparable breadth of 
range, fullness, resiliency and expressiveness. One cannot 
mention offhand a living baritone who could improve on 
his Tonio of yesterday.” “The moment the curtains parted 
for Pagliacci and Amato came out to sing the prologue,” 
said the San Francisco News, “we all knew he was going t 
be good.” One of the salient sentences in the review of the 
San Francisco Examiner was that “Amato sang Tonio, and 
the audience will remember as classic certain tragic intona- 
tions. 


Miss Chagnon to Winter i in Europe 
Lucia Chagnon, lyric soprano, is giving a recital in Vienna 
on October 13. This will be followed by a concert tour in 
Prague, Munich, Berlin, Amsterdam, London, Paris, Milan 
and Rome. Miss Chagnon will return to the United States 
in the | Spring. 
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THE BRAHMS CLUB—Leo Braun, Con- | SINGERS 
ductor, has an opening for a few sopranos 
and altos with good voices—next concert— 
Waldorf-Astoria, January 6th. Voice 
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WANTED—A young lady to act as secre- 
tary to a well known teacher of piano. The 
advertiser is looking for a young lady who 


can take dictation and do typew riting, who 
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trials, Saturday afternoon 4 to 6, Studio 
65, Metropolitan Opera House. Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
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Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
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day at 8 to 817 Steinway 
illustrated demonstration 
easily it can be solved. 


SECRETARY-ACCOMPANIST wanted 
by established New York vocal teacher, 
in exchange for a season of study; one 
who can play accompaniments preferred. 
Write for interview, “C. A. S..” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY—Vocal 
instructor having seven-room apartment 
inclusive of studio will dispose of com- 
plete furnishings including Steinway 
Grand, and lease of apartment. Phone: 
Susquehanna 9541 ‘or full particulars. 














SOCIETY OFFERS two free sdilemdien 


for professional work with well known 
vocal teacher. Auditions to be held Satur- 
day afternoons, October 15 and 22, from 
3 to 4 P. M. Address 132 


Street, New York. Telephone, Schuyler 





WANTED—A young man or woman who | 


is a student of harmony and composition 
to do some copying from scores in payment 
for lessons in those subjects. This is an 
opportunity for someone to earn while 
studying with a well known teacher and 
composer as they will gain invaluable ex- 
perience as well as knowledge. Address 
“M, W. N.” care of Musicat Courter. 


West 87th | 


will give him part time service in return 
for piano lessons. Address “S. E. G.” care 
of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSI 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 


also 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 
over $500 in part scholarships. Eight 
months of voice work with established 
New York teacher. Auditions now. Write 
Secretary, 817 Steinway Hall, New York. 








ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Athens, Ala.—Under 


Church, director of music at 


the direction of Frank M. 
Athens College, a faculty recital 
il season on September 23. Those partici- 
Frances LeDoyt Yearley, soprano; Nelda 
pianist 1d Hattie Mae Parker, reader. Because 
f the large class in music at the college, student recitals are 
to be given two weeks, in addition to the regular 
itals 

activities are 


26 saw 


opened the mu 
pating were 
We rneke ’ 


every 
month public rec 

1 ! Athens, 
Miss., 
the 


how- 
where 
First 


not confined to 
him in Booneville, 
licatory organ recital in 


yr setter Ind.—Ernest Hoffzimmer, one of Ber- 
i pianists and for fifteen years head of a master 
~~ it the Berlin Stern Conservatory of Music, will come 
to Indiana Un his fall as professor of piano. This 
innouncement made here today by Dean B. Winfred 
Merrill, head of the Indiana University School of Music. 

“Yesterday losed a contract by radiog ram with Ernest 
Hoffzimmer, teacher of the master classes of the Stern Con- 
servatory ; Germany,” said Dean Merrill. “He is 
first rank, holding his own along with the 

arwenka, LI thaupt, Carrefio, 
j aim of this school 


competition of evinne, rel 
Ansoree of that stamp. The 
ontinually in order 
ry best that can be 


s greatest 


versity 


A 
Vas 


a teacher 


{ music is to improve on its personne 
| l the state the v 

had it 
state uni- 
and teachers 
ry of Music, 


» began his work at the 
the great pianists 
> Stern Conservate 


MUSICAL COURIER 


with which he has been connected for the past fifteen years, 
is one of the three greatest in Berlin. A recent issue of The 
Study of Music in Germany says that the artistic results of 
the Stern Conservatory have, in some respects, been higher 
that those of the State School. It was founded in 1850 and 
now has an enrollment of 1,300 students. 

Prof. Hoffzimmer started 
Eduard Mortke in Cologne, 
and music study with William Dayas, 
Liszt pupils, and then went with Dayas for a year to Man- 
chester, invited by the Royal College of Music there. After 
having learned to speak E ‘nglish fluently he went back to the 
Continent and studied for several years the French art of 
= playing, especially Chopin with Victor Staub, and at 
last, having finished at the famous Cologne Conservatory to- 
gether with Elly Ney with the very highest praise, was 
invited by Feruccio Busoni, the unforgotten, to his Weimar 
circle of young pianists, together with only the best young 
talent of all nations, where he played frequently, receiving 
advice, exchanging friendship with this wonderful artist and 
personality. 

After teaching one year at Crefeld, Hoffzimmer was 
called to the Duesseldorf Conservatory, and after three years 
he was called to Berlin Stern Conservatory for a master class 
as successor to Felix Dreyschock. 

Many Americans have been enrolled in Prof Hoffzimmer’s 
classes in Berlin. He had students from Americ a, Germany, 
Russia, Poland, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and New Zealand. He is known as a pianist of the Busoni 
art and the excellent French piano school. He is acknowl 
edged as an excellent player and has a splendid clear technic, 
touch, musicianship, temperament and dramatic impulse. His 
feeling and humor win him splendid success whenever he 
appears in public. He has given recitals in Berlin and other 
places, playing immense programs from his big repertory 
Many American students prepared their debut concerts and 
recitals under Hoffzimmer’s leadership and their successes 
were sensational in Berlin and made Mr. Hoffzimmer 
brated among the American and other students. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, one of the leading Berlin news 
papers, had the following to say concerning a concert of 


his musical education with 


continued pianistical education 
one of the very last 


cele 


Ostader 13561927 
the Sunday Twilight 
in the Crystal Ballroom of 
present such prominent 


Musical Teas. These will take place 
the Hotel Hussmann and will 
‘ artists as Grace Wood Jess, in a 
recital of folk tunes; Manuel and Williamson, in a recital 
of music for two pianos and two harpsichords; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, composer-pianist, and the London String 
Quartet. 

To supplement this series a number of children’s concerts 
are also to be sponsored by Mrs. Johnson, and some of the 
same artists will appear in this series. Manuel and William- 
son and the London String Quartet will again play for El 
Paso audiences and in addition Enrico Rudolfi, baritone, 
formerly with the Vienna Grand Opera Company, will be 
heard R. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the 

Passaic, N. J.—Rehearsals are being held regularly by 
the New Jersey Grand Opera Company, under the direction 
of Camillo Bonsignore. The object of this organization is 
to build up on a local musical society to further interest in 
opera, where local musicians and singers can get the benefit 
of such an organization. At a recent meeting of the com- 
pany, held at the studio of Francis Torre, the following 
officers were appointed for the coming season: Samuel Holt, 
president; Benjamin Topchik, vice-president; Frank Lo 
Presti, treasurer; Francis C. Torre, general manager ; 
Camillo Bonsignore, director, and August Schneider, chorus 
master and official accompanist. 

San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the 

San Francisco, Cal. Music 

Seattle, Wash. (Sce Music 

Washington, D. C. (See 

Wichita, Kans.—The Wichita College of Music opened 
its series of five faculty concerts recently with a concert by 
Theodore Lindberg, violinist; Mrs. Theodore Lindberg, 
dramatic soprano, and Dr. George Lunt, accompanist. The 
other concerts to be given will present Dorothy Finley, 
pianist ; Florian Lindberg, violinist ; William Erhardt Synder, 
pianist; Velma Synder, pianist, and several dramatic readers. 

Charles Dixon, talented and versatile young player of 
string instruments and composer of orig inal ¢ songs, will leave 
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Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Denver, Colo.- 
Denver is the Little 


impressive 
dedicated exclusively to piano was that of Ernest 


most 


Besides classic numbers he presented Busoni in 
compositions.” 
German newspaper 
“His playing was technic ally 
His frequent appearance would be only a gain for 
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organized drama guild in 
which aims to bring 
and bringing 


finer and more stimulating professional production to the city. 


Its first professional offering of this season was the 
Players on October 3, 
Field, by 
are new to 
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where they have often been designated 


Moroni Olsen 
Lilies of the 

The Moroni Olsen Players 
played for several seasons 
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vaudeville. The young man, though only 
is creating a furor with his clever 
He plays seven different instruments. 
Taylor 
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Thorpe has been added to the piano 
University School of Music as in- 
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have 
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opened a Wichita studio. Mrs. 
fundamental work. Mr. Show- 
at Witchita Univers ity and the 
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“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


Concert. Parlor and Small Grands 


Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


Grand in Upright Form 


Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welcte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Ri K Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland, Michigan 
Write for Art Catalog 





ADELEINE VANCE BROOKS 
Certified teacher of Juliani, Paris 
G. B. Lamperti and Royal Conservatory, 
Dresden 
Concert and Opera Repertoire 
23 E. 18th Ave., Denver 


OLCRADO WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 

Denver 

Tliff Garrison, Dean 


HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, INC. 
The Largest in the West 
Public, endowed and non-profit making 
Edwin John Stringham, Mus.B., P.D., 
Dean 


HE DENVER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, INC 

Paul Clarke Stauffer, Director 

Colfax Ave. at Vine Street, Denver 














LANCHE DINGLEY - MATHEWS 
PIANO WORK, INC. 
1000 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 





DWARD B. FLECK 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 
Author of “The Groundwork of Piano 
Technic” (Breitkopf & Hartel) 
1527 High St., Denver 





ICCARDA FORREST 
Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 





ARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
Studios 1175 East 11th Ave., 
Phone: 9435 York 


Denver. 


LESTER PIANO] 


ONE OF TAE 
OLD MAKES 
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INIFRED HOWE 
Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 
langer, Paris 
Thoro training in Solfege, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., Denver 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 
Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Studio: 1000 Grant St., Denver 


AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two Ist Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 














ENNIE L. LIVERMAN 
Teacher of Piano and 
Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 


Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 








LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 





DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 
Denver 
Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES MODEL 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 
Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


H. BAXTER RINQUEST 
e Specialist in singing, speaking and 
restoring the voice 
EDITH KINGSLEY RINQUEST 
Pianist and teacher, 25 E. 18th St., Denver 
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suilt for the StudioDelighttul 
in Tone and TouchModerate tu Price 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 





STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 








Hasors Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Recognized more and more as 
musically the most beautiful piano 
known. 


the world has ever 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 











ANICH- &-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 


and P 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


PLAYER PIANOS 


New York City 











A Few of the 250 World- 4 

Famed Pianists Who Have 

Recorded for, and En- 

dorsed the Original Weite 
Mignon 


d 


* 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fannie 
Buhlig, Richard 
Busoni, Ferruccio 
Carreno, Teresa 
D’Albert, Bug. 

Danziger, Laura 
Debussy, Cl. 
Dohnanyi, E. v, 
Blvyn, Myrtle 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Ganz, Rudolf 
Gershwin, George 
Glazunov, A. 

Grieg, Edvard 
Hofmann, Josef 
Humperdinck, Prof, Engelbert 
Lamond, Frederic 
Leoncavallo, R. 


maintained. 





The Welte Company, Inc. 


dhe 
<a MASTER-WELTE 


The New Original Welte-Mignon Reproducing Grand 


The Master-Welte is a musician’s piano of the highest quality. The entire mech- 
anism is installed within the confines of the normal grand piano casing in a way that 
overcomes the necessity of a drawer or any additions that would interfere with 
manual playing. Standard length of key balance and touch have absolutely been 
It will delight the most talented performer. 


A Few of the 250 Worid- 

Famed Pianists Who Have 

Recorded for, and En- 

dorsed the Original Weite- 
Mignon. 


"es 
Leschetizky, Prof. Th. 
Lhevinne, Joseph 

Mero, Yolanda 

Ney, Elly 

Novaes, Guiomar 
Pachmann, Viadimir De 
Paderewski, I. J. 
Pugno, Prof. Raoul 
Ravel, Maurice 
Reisenauer, Prof. Alfred 
Saint-Saens, C. 
Samarov, Olga 
Scharwenka, Prof, X, 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schnitzer, Germaine 
Seriabine, A, 

Slivinski, J. 


695 Fifth Avenue, New York City . oa a ae 








The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
eee A 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 





The Roman Poliphdeiie Society of Sixty Voices 


(known as the Vatican Choirs) 
with the Rt. Rev. Raffaelle Casimiri in center 


This organization will tour the United States and Canada after an absence of eight years and will give concerts in 100 cities during November and 
until April, 1928. The first concert will take place in New York about the middle of November. 

















